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HE MORE MACABRE, the more 
horrible the event, the more obvious 
seems. the God-given instinct to sur- 
vive that makes the human spirit so resil- 
lent. Never have I seen this more stoutly 
proclaimed than by the survivors of the mas- 
sacre in the Palestinian camps of west 
Beirut 
While sewage still oozecl from the debris 
and the air reeked of dead bodies vet un- 
found, [visited the Shatila and Sabracamps 
with NATIONAL GHEOGRAPHIC Senior Writ- 
er Bill Ellis and free-lance photographer 
Steve McCurry, who were finishing field- 
work on the article beginning on page 262. 
A woman washed clothes in a puddle left 
by broken water mains. Aman straightened 
furniture in a living room with only two 
walls leit standing, A merchant sat in front 
of a pile of bricks that had been hisshop, sell- 
ing sundry items from a makeshift table. 
Children gathered at a tank truck to fill 
buckets and cans with clean drinking water 
It surprised me—even disturbed me, I sup- 
pose—that already they could laugh and 
play while waiting their turn. We passed a 
woman standing on a pile of rubble; she teld 
us tearlessly that her four children were still 
underneath 








Nearby, alongside a main road, an enter- 
prising man displayed on @ bare tree branch 
jammed into the mud several goldfish for 
sale, swimming in plastic bags of clean 
water, This display shone as a bright reliel 
in an ugly scence. More than that, the little 
goldfish were like medicine for the human 
spirit: a salve to the need for beauty and life 
in the shattered world of the survivors. 
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Peoples of the Arctic 144 


Associate Editor Joseph Judge introduces a 
special survey of life in the far north, where an 
enitreing spirit. stirs issues of cultural survival, 
lond ownership, and resource use. With a 
double map supplement on the Arctic 

and its historical inhabitants 


Hunters of the Lost Spirit ts0 

Out of the silence of the Arctic come proud voices: 
From Alaska to Lapland, Pritt J. Vesilind hears 
northern peoples demanding redress of past 
grievances and a role in future decision marking. 
Photomrophs-by David Alan Harvey, [vars Sis, 
and Sisse Bamberg 


Where Magic Ruled 198 

Eskimos of the Bering Sea captured m wood, 
bong, and sinew the inua, or spirit, of men and 
animals: Wiliam W. Fitzhugh, Susan vA. Kaplan, 
and Sisse Brimberg show this high artistry. 


People of the Long Spring 206 

Brawn home again, Chukchi writer Yurt Rytkhew 
concludes that, for those who grew up there, the 
tundra of the Soviet Union's for north is the 

only oloce to be. With photographs by Dean Conger 
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Hungary s New Way 225 
Cana Seviet-bloc nation transform its economy 
through private enterprise while keeping the 
ourward forms of Communism—iund succeed? 


john [. Putman finds prospering Hungary on 


that tightrope. Photographs by Bill Weems 


Beirut—Up From the Rubble 262 


The capital of war-blasted Lebanon 1s determined 
to rebuild, Whotit neadsis international poodwill 
bilitons of dollars, time, and, mostof all, peace. 

By Witliam 5, Ellis, with photographs 


by Steve McCurry 
COVER: Alleves and bright garb, an Inupiat 


Eskimo child in Kiona, Aloska, steps owt i sub- 
rero weather. Photograph by David Alan Harvey. 
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AWARE WE WANT to own the land, then we should live on the land,” 
says Andy Mamgark of Canada’s Northwest Territories. His oldest 
son graduated from high school but could find no work. Neither 
could he hunt and fish. So Andy took a younger son, Taukijaa, 
out of school and began instructing him in the traditional ways 
of survival. 
But Taukijaa, like northern peopies around the entire Arctic 
Ocean, must live in two worlds. Modern man’s lust for energy and other 
resources has led northward in both the Eurasian and North American 
arctic regions, the historical recapitulation of 
an earlier era when oil was found in 
whales. The results are mixed: the 
benefits of education, medical care, 
communications, transportation, 
and the debilitating impact of 
alcohol, drugs, and erosion 
of traditional cultures. 











The awesome beauty of the Arctic is one of huge scale, 
subtle colors, simple forms of sea, plain, and mountain. 


Woven into it, though, ts an Intricate, fragile web of 
existence spun from the eternal light of summer to the 
endless dark of winter. 











Wild flowers bloom, seed, and die in a rush; for 
mammal, bird, and fish, life flourishes quickly against high 


odds, and ends as suddenly. And the culture of arctic man, 
so carefully crafted over millennia, is as complex and as 
vulnerable as the rest. 















































As revidents of the Spviet 
Union, indigenous arctic 
peoples can have no claim 
to-owhershig-of feed, 
indivedually or a3 a people, 
which e their traditional 
concept. While they are 
they cherish their cititisral 
herrtage and stil! Aunt 
and fish and manage 
large reindeer hersds, 
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The pages that follow are the 
result of tens of thousands of 
miles of travel across the arctic 
regions of the world. Author Priit 
Vesilind and photographers 
David Alan Harvey, Ivars Silis, 
and Sisse Brimberg visited 
remote communities from the 
Bering Sea across Alaska and 
Canada to Greenland and 
beyond to Lapland. The 
prominent Chukchi author Yurt 
Rytkheu, whose books about his 
native land have been translated 
into several languages, 
accompanied staff photographer 
Dean Conger on a swing from 
the Chukchi Peninsula westward 
across the vast Soviet Arctic. 
Estonian writer and photographer 
Lennart Merit contributed material 
from a voyage on an ice-breaking 
supply ship to ports along the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Everywhere except in the 
Soviet Arctic, thev found 
intellectual and political 
ferment over questions of land 
ownership and cultural stability 
(maps, left and special 
supplement). There is a new 
feeling of union and solidarity 
among peoples of these far 
northern lands—between which 
nature makes no distinction. 

The long years of European 
exploration and exploitation 
are but a prologue to the arctic 
history being written in this 
century: JOSEPH JUDGE 


ASSOCIATE Eb TOR 


By 
PRIIT J. VESILIND 
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OMORROW sits across the ice from 

Little Diomede Island, Alaska, It 

blankets Asia and the Soviet Union. 

Today is April 270 and brilliant on 

the Bering Strait. The sea ice is buck- 

led into ridges of green and blue pastel, and 
Eskimo women dip for crabs. 

Three miles away, across the date ne, is 
anothercontinent: [tiseasy tefancya Soviet 
patrol there, on Big Diomede Island, eveing 
yesterday with binoculars. All the Eskimos 
were removed tothe nearby mainland by the 
Soviet governmentin the 1950s 

Once the people of the two Diomedes cele- 
brated Easter together. Even recently, dele- 
gations met on the ice, straddling the border 
to tok of relatives and exchange wifts, vodka 
for bubble gum. 

“We don't see the Russians any more,” 
said Philip Ahkinga, manager of the Little 
Diomede village corporation. “They don't 
come over since Reagan became President.” 

The elders of Litthe Diomede remember 
tales of a time when the people alllived ona 
sandbar that stretched between the two is- 
lands. When it finally sank, they moved to 
these rocks. From here they still hunt in 
umiaks, skin boats, for the walruses, seals, 
and beluga whales that micrate between the 
Bering and Chukchi Seas 

Deeper. still in racial memory is the land 
bridge, Beringia, that once connected Asia 
and North America here, ancl led the ances- 
tors of both Indians and Eskimos tothe New 
World some 30,000 vears ago. 

The Little Diomeders are proud of their 
survival. Supplies come by bush plane from 


Stending tough for tradition, Estima 
whaler Roy Nogeok hefts a harpoon gun 
in Borrow, Aloska, nerthernmost town 
in the United States, where the bowhead 
whale te still Atrted each spring. After 

a silence of centuries, the Arctic’s native 
peoples ure finding their voice, with the 
hope of ordering their destiny 
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Aswarm of reindeer sweeps across the Tuktoyaktuk Peninsula of western 
Canada, “country food” for Eskimos. Today unresolved questions of land 
usc and ownership dominate the politics and development of the far north, 





regarded Oy muny as. rich wildermess storenouse ready for exploitation. But 
fo native peoples it is home and theirs by right. They support a growing number 
of organizations that work to protect their claims dnd improve their lives. 
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Man-made tsland in the Beaufort Sea—an otl-drilling station 


(teft}—is 


the site of a joint venture between four Alaskan notte 


corporiutions and Sohio Aloska Petroleum Company 


in Conoda’s Northwest Territories, an [ndian, Charlte 


(below), tous for Essa Resources 
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Falliey from thie town of erm 


Nome and land on the sea-ice runway. Inthe 
summertinv rockslides rumble down the 
siopes. For five months of the vear, during 
breakup anc freeze-up, the stand is virtu- 
ally inaceesstble. Kecreation ts provided 
by a community poolroom, where Mayor 
Patrick (imiak first greeted me 

“Come in,” he said. “This is a small! 
land, bulit's a free country 

Pree. I mulled it over in the supply plane 
roaring back to Nome over silent white hills. 
Thev were Free to 
leave that barren pile of rock too. 
But thev stayed 

And there were others tn the 
Arctic, ldiscovered, who had left 
and were returning. In Bethel in 
Alaska’s southwest, where 
wes in full mud and tem] 
tures bracketed freezing, | 
to an Eskimo woman who had 
Frracuated from che 
caquth and had remained there 
for 13 vears. Two years ago she 
returned to Alaska, and she 
told me why 
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“Reeartdless of where | was or 
what I did,” she said, “I knew 
that I belonged to some place 
back here, There's alot of securt- 
ty and full- 
ness tha from that— 
ENO Wie oh at I belong here and that these 
people belong to me. Thev understand. Ant 
I'm part of the land. T know it’s differen 
e regular Angio. But I didnt even 
Weardiapers when ll wasa kid. [wasina 
house till I was-11 years old 
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“Last summer we went berry picking and 
ar ald C [t's a powerful 
EnOW that vour ancestors 
Wears 
Even though I'm supposed to Lee eclui ated, 
even thourh | know the scientific method, | 
still feel their 
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across Canaria to Greenland and Scancina- 
Vid, there are ey hoes i) [ ck spiritual return 
home. The peoples of the Arctic, only 
200,000 in the west, have stopped apologiz- 
ing tor themselves. [hey are not merely un- 
hinished products of the civilization process 

They are the Yupiks and the Inupiat and the 
Athanaskans in Alaska, the Dene and the 
Inuitin (anads, the [nuwitin Greenland, and 
the Saami in Scandinavia. These names 


mean roughly the same thing—“the people.” 
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O00 vears ago, the Arc- 


They have endured 
transitions. (rovernments, 
erzv sources, have closed in 
on southern frontiers 2 
lic has finally been confronted by the hull 
industrial will of the south, and by the sufioe- 
cating lure of its culture. 

But today in the north, native peoples are 
pushing for recomnlion a5 nations, and for 
equal participation in the ad 
their homelands, They have made success- 
ful land claims based on aboriginal richts 
They erected unprecedented 
arctic mks, and are bound together bv the 
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Photographs 55 
DAVID ALAN HARVEY 
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ime questions: Who owns this land? How 
will native peoples be allowed to ton its de- 
velopment? What rizht« i they have to ce- 
termine their own future ‘ 

The spring and summer of 1982 saw a 
festivals, and 


r Coonter- 


blizzard af meetings. games, 
seminars. [he Inuit ircuimpola 
ence (ICC), a U. S.-(Canadian-trreeniandic 
is striving toa eres an arc 
) PASssion on 


Eskimo forum 
Lic Bey h Liat aril ace reason 
iéntal and cultural que stions The 
[Cot has Apt hed for, andl py t summer 
will likely Be granted, nonvoting status in 
Wit Unibect ~All Hifis 

Ottawa, Washington, and tht 
Vian camtals have inherited influential and 
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These are the only people, after all, who 
realiv care about the Arctic 

1 traveled over this unforgiving but not 
five months, on jets and 
antl SO" mobiles, ceric 
ovether with duct tape 
ction “Whycdo vou 
varied 


unloved land for 
SIEAMeErS, 
bush planes held t 
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REEDOM FROM POVERTY, free 
That was the 
Native 
Claims Settlement ct. It left the 
ive people 44 million acres of land 
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iasl One~yuartes 
sHarenolders in [3 
some J00 villame protit-making corpora- 
tions set up to administer the land and 
money. Other aboriginal land claims were 
extinguished, The roacl was cleared for thi 
trans-Alaska Gool luck. The 
American 
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The settlement act stipulated that share- 
holders could notsell theirstock for 20 years, 


Now the deadline nears, and the land, sym- 
bol of native culture, could go quickh 
Outside investors wait in the wings. In eco- 
nomically weak regions, where dividends 
may never catch up with expectation 
people just don't care, Said Andy Patrick, a 
Yupik Eskimo from Nelson Island, “My 
shares in the corporation? Give me ten 
bucks and a six-pack, and they're yours, 

In régions with proved 
serves, such as the North Slope, energy con- 
zlomerates could offereach shareholder half 
a million dollars. Critics of the settlement 
act claim it was crassly intended to termi- 
nate Alaskan native identity, Native leaclers 
ire now lining up legal roadblocks and ex- 
horting their people not to sell out their cul- 
ture for the white man's mone 

Since the settlement act, 
lions of dollars more, for electricity, 

and safe water systems, have been funneled 
into the long-neglected villages where most 
Alaskan natives live. Native politicians, 
(We Slate senators and two representatives, 
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their skills honed in the land-claims strug: 
gle, wield increasing power in Juneau as 
members of the “bush caucus.” 

In the immensity of rural Alaska, satellite 
telephones have compensated for lack of 
highways, and television has plugged the 
Village people into the world Community’, 
But the material revolution has had a social 
price: boredom, alco 
ism. The threads that had held the people to 
their culture—pricde in the ways of the land, 
sharing. traditional roles for men an 
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Lo compenng ina cash 
omy, are struggling. Women, with more job 
opportunities, seem to have an advantage. 
Said Grace Smith, a social counselor in the 
struceling southwestern commercial center 
of Bethel: “Qur men are in trouble. Thev're 

a lot tougher time with this transi- 
hey feel like they've lost their man- 
‘ve gota job, but my husband can't 
find one. He hunts a lot, fills the freezer with 
meat exch fall. But he also watches the chil 
dren, and I've become like the man of the 
house, And I dont like it,” 
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breathing holes for bowheads by dragging their boat 


remain Eskimo in a softer world of wages and southern 
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and by hand across 20 miles of contorted pressure ridges. Despite such efforts 


crews from Barrow toned no whales tn the disniriting ]989 season 
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Mother's memory instructs younger women in troditional walue 
Inuipiat women's conference in Barrow (right), Pay 


6 at the first 


+ Nusunginyd, at right, and 


Rachael Sakeagak recall their duties as wives of Whaling crew captains 


Mother's pride pri 
high-school eriducdtion portraif of 
in New Hampshire. Cur rity 


with scioiorships provided by (he Arctic 





A few years ago the future of his people 
looked bleak to Tnupiat Eskimo leader Wil- 





lie Hensley of Kotzebue, Alaska’s most in- 
fluential native leader and now chairman of 
the board for Unitecl Bank Alaska. 

“T began to question why our parents and 
grandparents had let us go.” he told me, 
“and why they did not trv to maintain the 
kinds of values that were essential to the Es- 
kimo survival all those years, Our people 
hac so little and their relationship tothe land 
was so important. They were very spiritual 
people. They still are.” 

Hensley formed a “spirit committee” of 
leaders from NANA Kegional Corporation 
and other northwest Alaska native groups to 
restore Inupiat values. They organizec 
workshops, pressed for native languages 
and history in schools, and videotaped trac- 
tional skills for future generations 
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ow at Dartmouth College 
Eskimos attend college 


Slope Regional Corporation 


Inthe past two years the spirit concept has 
spread, One result: More and more villages 
have opted for liquor prohibition. Several 
have organized for battered wom- 
en. Dr. Tec Mala, an Inupiat physician. 
currently heads Alaska’s first baseline studs 
on drug and alcohol abuse 

Alaska's native leaders understand thea 
ternative well. Said John Schaelier, presi 
dent of NANA Corporation, “There have 
been many civilizations that have died outin 
the past—lost their sense of identity. i we 
succeed, fine, If we don't, it was worth the 
struggle. We deserve to die out 
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Blending Old Lessons With New 


Meetings, meetings, and mectings—a 
people in self-analysis—met me in my jour- 
nevs through Alaska’s bush villages. | wae 
struck by the extremes of pride and confu- 
sion, rhetoric and apathy, welcome and hos- 
tility. Leaders whe railed against alcohol 
abuse could be found sleeping it off in door- 
ways. Enterprises rose and folded. 

Inthe village of Chevak, astreetless aster- 
isk of windswept huts 18 miles from the 
Bering Sea, traditional culture has been in- 
jectecl into the school curriculum. Village ¢l- 
ders teach classes in sewing, sled making, 
and trapping, and Chevak 15 a place where 
people still smile at strangers 

Guide Allen Joseph and I trampen 
throuch thigh-high snow from the Chevak 
airstrip to the new schoolhouse, complete 
with flush toilets, carpeting, and a rubber- 
compound gym floor, where the favorte 
game of winterbound Alaska Eskimos, bas- 
ketball, is plaved with gusto 

School principal Gilbert F. Gutierrez, a 
Mexican American, led us to the home 
ecanomics room to meet Joe Friday and Ul- 
ric Navamin, two leather-faced elders who 
were beating flat drums with sticks and 
chanting lustily, teaching a traditional 
dance to a group of teenagers. They would 
all pe e festival 
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Frozen but fashionable, Bear teeta 
town bakery. Both enterprise and growth 
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Drum dancing was hanished in south- 





Phe most important thing is to teach our 
young people our way of life,” Joe Fricay 
caid later. “Then they will be ready to face 
what come: from outside 

That evening, visiting dancers arnved in 
nowmobiles, pulling siedfuls of bundled 
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loe Fridays troupe came on Stage, the 
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Development— A Dirty Word? 


Far to the north, In the Inupiat village ol 
Kinna, morming crackled at minus J0-F 
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Kotzebue; television links viewers to |. KR. 
Ewing in “Dallas”; cases of Hawaiian pine- 
apple sell briskly at Don and Margaret Dor- 
sev's Store 

Most of Kiana’s 26 HU D-financed frame 
houses, perched on innovative metal frames 
against the permafrost, were builtin 1981 by 
Aretic Jomax Construction, a Kotzehue- 
based firm owned by local Eskimos. Arctic 
Jomax built 170 such houses that summer. 

“We're proud of that,” said co-owner 
Tony Schuerch, He also inspired a resur- 
gence of vegetable gardening in northwest- 
ern Alaska, and currently envisions the 
possibility of a railroad from Fairbanks into 
the northwest to supply a whole new urban 
commercial center. 

“A guy here who wants to do something 
with the land can lease all he can use,” said 
Tony. “It's exciting. In the lower 48 there's 
no land left, Our problem is what to do with 
all the land we have: To some people up here 
development is a dirty word, but how else 
can you get people to fulfill themselves? 

“My impatience comes when I see these 
young guys Walking the streets unemploved. 
One of the reasons we created our company 
was to show that a group of Eskimos could 
notonly do day labor, but also that we could 
build a solid company, We could compete.” 

But local labor is a sometime thing; few 
Alaskan natives feel the call of the nine-to- 
five, Yet many of them lack the skills to sur- 
vive in the wild. They just drift and dream, 
and fine refuge in a bottle. 

“We have young men here in Kiana who 
wouldn't know a trap from a fishhook,” said 
Tony's brother Lorry. Lorry knows. He 
makes a living from his traplines in winter, 
and operates arctic fishing expeditions in 
summer that require him to prepare such 
things as escargots for clients from Frank- 
furt and Copenhagen, “Nothin’ to it,” said 
Lorry, “just fry alittle garlic butter, . .. 

“But let me tell you something,” Lorry in- 
terrupted himself. “Lf my children are going 
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to compete in the Western civilized way, 
they had better be prepared for it. My san 
Patrick is studying in Oregon right now. 
Maybe he wants to be a mining engineer. 
Who knows? But he’s coming back home. 
He loves it here: He loves to hunt... .” 

Lorry studied his coffer cup. 

“Get those kids educated and on the right 
track,” he said, “and I think our country 
would prosper. But what are we after? Do 
we want to hang on to our culture? Are we 
after development? Do we want railroads 
and outsiders all over the place? People 
don't want that.” 

Lorrv's 9-year-old son, Brent, wandered 
in Wearing earphones hooked to a tape deck. 

“May I listen?” Lasked him. 


Curse of the north 
CELF-DIGNITY SUFFERS daily 

along the strip of seamy honky-tonks 
on Anchorage’s Fourth Avenue. Nudged 
by a member of the Salvation Army's 
community patrol, this Eskimo will 
either be taken home or to an aicohal- 
treatment center. 

Alcohol abuse here makes ne 
distinction between city and village, 
native or nonnative. One of every nine 
Alaskan aduits hos an alcohol problem, 
one of the worst rates in the country. 
Now a dr movement sweeps native 
communities in revulsion against diays- 
long group binges. More than 50 villages 
have adopted prohibition laws. 

Saya Dr, Ted Mala, an Eskimo 
physician conducting Alaska's first 
serious study te combat drug and 
aleohol abuse: “We thought we'd pet 
resistance, but people are-s0 concerned 
that most communities supportit. And 
we're going to succeed because we have 
our roots here, ard we hove to live with 
the results.” 
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Wordlessly, Brent handed me the ear- 
nhones, and | heard: “Better circle the war- 
ons. Remo Sahe. they're about ita attack!" 


Whaling Nourtshes the Soul 


Nany Ajaska natives consicer themselves 
under cultural siege. They find their fulfill- 
ment on the land and fear the day new laws 
put limits an their harvest For them hunt- 
iIngand fishing are notonly essential, butare 
also powerful psychological needs. In Bar- 
row, the northernmost town in the United 
States, [ found the hunt for the bowhead 
whale has ritualistic overtones 

Last spring; Barrow was humiliated. Its 
crews had struck five whales, their quot 
by an Alaska Eskimo Whaling Commission 
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Alunters of the Last Spurii 


sitreement with the government, but for the 
first time in memory had failed to land asin- 
cle animal. Bitterness swept through town 
A few young militants rebelled. 

“You can callinthe National Guard ifyou 
want,” said a firebrand named Billy Nea- 
Kok, “Were going back out.” 

He fired off a telegram to President Ron- 


ald Reagan attacking “white pigs” and took 


tothe ice with acrew, keeping radio silence 
Still no whale. Barrow’'s elders blamed the 
failure on the erosion of traditional whaling 
skills since the white man brought his money 
to the Chukchi Séa. 

Neakok is president of the Inupiat Com- 
munity of the Arctic Slope (1C-AS}), 2 tribal 
fovernment that claims Inupiat sovereignty 











over all northern Alaska as well as the ice of 


the Arctic Ocean, which it <ave 14 simply an 
extension of Inupiat hunting grounds. It 
stands hostile to anv development. 

Barrow is also home for the Arctic Slope 
Regional Corporation and for the North 
Slope borough government, one of the lare- 
est and richest municipalities in the world, 


i" | Po 
covering much of northern Alnzka. 








Both organizations have invested in en- 
projects, The borough wail 
about 140 million dollars this year in proper- 
¥ Prudhoe Bay oil 
fields, or 335,000 for each of the borough's 


ling 62.5- 


erey Collect 


ty taxes from the nearby 
4.000 residents: A breath-cate 
million-lollar public school tor the Barrow 
community opens this winter 

In Prudhoe Bay, ol companies have set 








quotas for hiring natives and offer them free 
training programs. “Anyone who really 


fats’ 


A feisty breed of 
Eskimos shapes up for the 
future. Wovor Horry 
Auge (left, for left) durikes 
in the achool swimming 
pool af Anoktuvurl Pass, a 
remote Eskimo village tn 
the Brooks Ronee. In 
Pune nee, tie 
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hivh kick” ot o leathe 


bill, one of the traditional 
gomes that include cheek 
pulling and that challenge 
basketball as the 

Eskimos’ most popular 


sports, 


wantsa jobin Barrow can get one,” said Jes- 
lie Kaleak, an official at the sleek, new 
regional “iow 
But the new 
homes and the amenities of life thal cost 
money are making hunting, none sense, ob 


orporation headquarters. 


there is a choice of life-sts es 


A good hunter can still make-a good 
living. A merc He can't 
compete with the wages he would earn. 
Phe concept of the Inuit Circumpolar 
Conterence (IC) came from this crucible of 
nolitcal conscigusness in 1977. when Bar- 


row was the site of an extraordinary first— 
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locre hunter cannot 


more than 400 native Alaskans, Canarians, 
Greenlanders, and Lapps minglingin recog 
nition of mutual challenges and goals 
Despite Money and avaliable jobs, severe 
alcoholism and other socialilisrack Harrow, 
and racial tension Temains high. Filipinos, 


Mewicans, and Koreans have come here in 
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Alaska's last nomads, the canibou-hunting iniond Eskimos called Nunamiuts 
settled in 195!) under the towering Brooks Ronge of Anoktuvuk Poss. Now an 
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search of the big buck and have complicated 
community structure by dominating private 
enterprise. Natives grumble at outsice “op- 
portunists” who have no personal stake in 
the community. And many whites have 
Withdrawn into social cells against what 
they consider habitual rudeness and apathy 
from natives 

Brenda Itta, Barrow citv adminstratar, 
prapples daily with this volatile mix. A 38- 
vear-old Inupiat and former state represen- 
tative, she hides gp will of tron behind a 
doll-like countenance 

“We've had alotof the Greenpeace people 
and other environmentalists up here to pro- 
testour whaling, she said. “Weve had todo 
abtotoflobbying to them. The Inupiat people 
trachtiona 
but when we're rejected by those that we 
have joined in a government and a nation, 
when we experience cold anc lack of uncler- 
standing, and no respect lor our traditions 
and our food—when they laugh at our 
food—then the hurt is very deep inside.’ 
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ly have welcomed other cultures, 


Spiunt Still Alive and Well 


Yet optimism is not hard to tind in Alaska 
1?ese davs, as Young Eskimo leaders emerge 





with a sense of an unbridled future. In Man- 
lev Hot Springs, a village near Fairbanks, a 
25-vear-old Eskimo named Dixie Davo was 
president of the village corporation, 
and administers 69,120 acres of land for her 
shareholders 

“This is nothing, vou have to under 
stand, sbesawloftheland. “We used toown 
the whale state, This is only what we have 
left to work with.” 

Dixie fails to see what all the despair is 
about, “You see people in Incia starving in 
the streets.” she said. “They cant ¢o out on 
the land. Here we've got everything, We've 
rotit made. We-can still go out and hunt ane 
gather. I'm rich m a different sense. I stil) 
have a culture, an opportunity to do what- 
ever | want, [he spiritis stillin me,” 
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There's trouble right here in 
Arniktivur Pass, but with comstructiion 
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RETIC INDLANS—Rutchins, Tan- 
anas, Kovukons—hunt the caribou 
1 the sinwous river valleys of the 
Alaskan interior. Their political 
future 1 one with Alaska s Eskimos, but 
<cems Garker; visitors to their 
villages feel less welcome. The homeland of 
these Athapaskan-speaking 
southerners who would not settle in Barrow, 
and their game is pursued by white hunters 
who would not stalk a walrus 

Across the Alaska-Canada border, about 
7,000 Indians in the Yukon Territory await 
the finalization of 2 land-claims agreement 
with the Ottawa government. At the Coun- 
cil for Yukon Indians (CY1) in the capital 
city of Whitenorse, closet Indians have been 
applving for membership in droves 

“Before, it wasn't nice to bean Indian per- 
son in Canada, eh?” said CYI official Paul 
Birckel, “Because you couldn't have alot at 
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things—voting. drinking, holding title to 
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t, Inuit Rudy Cockney. Other Indians, like F 





ort Gol 


f Frank T Sethe é (right), refuse the money and deny that 


ke Dreaty of 1899 gave their band auary 


melves whites 
its the in thing to 





jand—=so p e called the 
That's reverser| now. Now 
be Indian.” 

The Wuken'’s born-again Indians are 
bringing back the shaman, or medcicime 
whose practice was legislated out of 
EXiStence a the Canadian [ndian Act of 
heid last 
Ojibwa Indian 


man, 
i875. Spiritual 
summer, by invitation onk, 
Frank Lacosse, government ads iser for the 
program, chose his words carefully: 
“In some settlements this seems to 
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be the 
daway, The 
rol bo have a food job 
hand and your culture in the other, 
you havea jobinone handanda bot stale in the 
you re not going to make it.’ 

In Canada last April 14, the citizens of the 
Territories (NWT), twice the 
ane of Alaska, votecl to divicle the territom 
between traditional Eskimo (Inuit, 
in yada) and Indian lands. If Canada's 


only thing that helps people fin 
old people say vou ve ¢ 
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Fruits of the boreal forest 
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spacial nights, and children pother 
io idle by smoidering smudge pots that 
thicken the air against clouds 
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fHunters of the Lost Spirit 


Parliament approves, one part will become 
a province-like entity called Nunavut (“our 
lanct™) run by Inuit; the other will be Denen- 
deh (again, “our land”) of the Mackenzie 
Vallev Indians 

Strung along the spruce and tamarack 
and tundra vallevs of the Mackenzie, the 
continent's last unspoiled watershed, are the 
20 settlements of the §,000-strone Dene na- 
tion—the Chipewvans, Slavevs, Dogribs, 
Hires, Loucheux. [hese peoples have never 
accepted a treaty that gave their land away 
They have never lived in reservations. To 
them the river that empties into the Arctic 
Ocean has alwavs been called Deheho, the 
“rreat river.” 


Villages Wary of Outside Contact 


Despite the ubiquitous machinery and 
gadgetry of modern Canada, the settlements 
remain poor, isolated, and often confused by 
the events that have swept by as swiftly as 
the Dehcho itself. Contacts with outside are 
met with caution. Inthe Hare Indian village 
of Fort Good Hope, when satellite television 
came last summer, residents insisted on a 
master switch that could turn off all recep- 
tion during town mectings. When the Mac- 
kenzic Highway construction approached 
Wrigley, citizens refused ta nave it extended 
into their village, Just-short-of-Wrigley re- 
mains the limit of the roac. 

In Fort McPherson, 4 Loucheux settle- 
ment 65 miles north of the Arche Circle, 
Chief Johnny Charhe was told that the 
Dempster Highway would bring tourists 
and monev. Robert Alexie put up a motel 
The ladies geared up their exquisite beart- 
work. But when the 470-mile gravel road 
was pushed from Dawson in the Yukon to 
Inuvik by the Beaufort Sea in 1979, it was 
a disappointment. No one coming up the 
Dempster Highway seemed to care 

l found Chief Charlie wearing a silk shirt 
and a baseball cap, pacing up and down the 
floor of ne prefabricated house. His wife 
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Urban Indians tn the 
Northwest Territories’ 
coprttal of Yellowlntfe, 
population 10,000, crowd 
into Rainbow Vatlev, a 
district of povernmernt-built 
prefabricated howses 
imported from outside (left) 

Today grants from the 
federal! and territorial 
goveminionis provide 
$35,000 for rural families 
wilting to btiid their own 
loc hones. Apoiiearits cut 
timber from tocol forests 
and do their own work; the 
Front covers other materiais 
cid pays for bopor 

In Fort Good Hope (top 
right), John T’Selhve works 
On tie ome Chiat iricy aoon 
shone (ihe one in Fart 
Resolution (right). The 
program generates training 
in construction, and, more 
Importunt, begins fo reverse 
the welfare dependence that 
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a Len-vear residency requirement for voting 
and holding office, and an all-Dene Senate 
with veto power over legislation that in- 
fringes on aboriginal rights. The Northwest 
Territones’ white population, still a minor: 
itv. balked at these “racist” provisions. [he 
Métis Association of the NWT, representing 
6,000 nonregistered Indians of mixed de- 
scent, wavered from total enclorsement 
“It's a brilliant bloody document,” admut- 
ted Erik Watt of the Canadian government's 
Northern Affairs office in Yellowknife, 


“whether vou like itor not. It's a bargaming 


position, of course 
to cive land along with royalties from miner- 
al production; the Dene want a political set. 


thement first.” 


Hunters of the Lost Spirit 


The government wants 








Father Rene 


Fumoleau, a missionary 
from France who has served in the Macken- 
me Valley for 30 vears, compared the future 
of the NWT to the decolonization of Africa 





“One of the last perfect colonial govern- 
ments in the world is the Northwest Terri 
tories. “There 
interdependence between white men and 
Indians when the land was frst being ex- 
nlored, like in the fur trade, When it came to 
the point that the Indians weren't needed, 
that was the worst part—the realization that 
if they died tomorrow, nobody would care.” 

When I arrived in Vellowknife, a city of 
10,000 wand the capital of the NWT, it was 
'WiMMiInge ind potato soup of ice tog at mi- 
nus 40°F. Tires squeaked in the packed 


he saic was a historical 
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A tundra tapestry unfolds from the Richardson Mountains and 
covers the broad Mackenzie River Delta with lakes and bogs—rich 
trapping grounds for the village of Aklavik. Here ts the last, 
northernmost statement of the North American forest. Bevond, only 


the haunting and treeless land of the mutt. 


snow, and fur-wreathed faces appeared and 
faded hike apparitions. 

I found George Erasmus, the 34-year-old 
president of the Dene nation, in an office 
complex thick with media experts, research- 
ers, and fresh piles of leaflets and manifes- 
tos. Resolve heated to anger as we talked. 

“The broad majority of Dene want 
change,” he said. “And we want to be in- 
volved in the decision-making sphere of de- 
velopment. We have attempted to stop 
specific major developments for good rea- 
son—they would have destroyed the whole 
yalley. The propaganda used against us is 
that we're Communists. Ludicrous! The 
idea that we're controlled by outside advis- 
ers—that is a racist assumption!” 

If Beaufort Sea oil development proceeds 
as expected, he said, 20,000 people would 
pourin. “Thev're going to be people from the 
south. Twenty thousand workers! You 
could have a situation where the work farce 
that comes controls the government of the 
day. I can’t conceive how that’s going to be 
in the interest of anvone. | 

“T laugh when white people say, ‘What 
are you going to de to us?” There was a time 
when we weren't even regarded as human 
beings. So don't tell us about taking any- 
one's rights away. We've been trving to sella 
concept that it would be beneficial to the 
whole country if the native people were left 
self-reliant. Here we are in the north—the 
last place there is a native majority. This is 
one place we can learn from our mistakes.” 


Lils of the South Move North 


Trees taper off rapidly northeast of the 
Mackenzie River Delta, from the air a won- 
drows paisley print of coiled channels. In the 
final breath of the boreal forest, north of 
the Great Plains, scruffy spruce burrow in 
the troughs of frozen streams. Soon the 
spruce turns to willow brush, like a land- 
scape in need of a shave, Then the willows 
are gone, replaced by infinite whiteness. 


Hunters af the Lost Spirit 


Stil Shae 


The 76,000 Inuit of Canada who cherish 
this land are gathered in small, dependent 
communities of government-built houses 
and windswept litter. Productive and self- 
reliant hunters are still scattered throughout 
the Arctic, but they are a dying breed. The 
towns are equipped with the fads and afflic- 
tions of the south—booze, bubble gum, 
glue-sniffing—but back the health habits, 
social confidence, work ethic. and time- 
clock discipline to cope with them. 

Canadian Eskimos remain culturally 
more intact, but materially and politically 
poorer than their incorporated cousins in 
Alaska or the Greenlanders to the east. 
Among them ie a sense of desperation to 
catch up. Old regional differences between 
Inuit groups have given way to differing po- 
litical organizations, based on the status of 
their aboriginal land claims. 

Only one arctic native land claim has 
passed into law—the James Bay Settlement 
of 1975 in northern Quebec. As in Alaska, 
the deal was tied to the opening of a mam- 
moth energy project—the |5-billion-dollar 
James Bay hydroelectric system.” 

Next in line could be the Inuvialuit people 
of the western Arctic, whose land seems 
profitably ted to Dome Petroleum’s Beau- 
fort Sea operations. In 1975 the Inuvialuit 
rights group, the Committee for Original 
Peoples’ Entitlement (COPE), signed a land 
claims “agreement-In-principle” with the 
Canadian government. Finalization was set 
for 1979, but appears stalled, COPE leaders 
fear the government hesitates to set a prece- 
dent when the larger issues of Nunavut and 
Denendch are unresolved. 

“Thev like the status quo,” said COPE 
land-claims negotiator Nellie Cornoyea tes- 
tily. “They like looking after native people 
because it creates a lot of employment for 
them, and they don’t think native people can 
look after themselves, 


*See "CQuebec’s Northern Dynamo,” by Larry Kohl, 
in the March 1982 NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
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The weekend hunter among the [nuit 
ofthe high-arctic islands depends heavily 
on the machinery of the south, On a 
sedl-hunting trip (above), Methusolan 
Kunuk from the village of Iglootik hauls 
his farnily and his speedboat on a 
Romatik, or sled, with a snowmobile 
pulling. The boat will be launched when 
they reach the edge of the ice. Becky 

Awa of Igloolik (Left) pacts her taba ina 
traditional amoautik parka and pilots 

her family's boot on a summer outing 
after seals; 

Before such craft came to the Arctic, 
dogsleds and skin boats carried Inuit 
hunters, ond famtites migrated from 
camp to camp. Now they have the luoury 
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of returning home at night to centralized 
settlements and holding part-time 
wage-coming jobs. “Besides,” savs 
Canadian government official Andy 
Thertault of Frobisher Bay, the eostern 
Arctic’s administrative center, “we can't 
have everyone being a huvifer any more, 
becouse if we do we're going to run out of 
wildlife ina hurry.” 

Today dogsled teams are making a 
comeback, particularty in a dozen oF so 
Cutpost camps on Baffin isiond, where 
Inuit families hove moved closer to 
traditional life. Machines break down; 
dogs will always get-you back: And, Inuit 
soy in their unsentimental way, “You 
con't eat your snowmobile," 








White, bright, right—subconscious 
lessons of the dominant culfure—start 
early for an Inuit tot in Repulse Boy, a 
village of 350 on the Arctic Circle: 
Inuktitut, the Inuit language, is now 
wsed in the first three school years, but 
success 1s still spelled in English 
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“But thev don’t realize that all they're do- 
ingis building antagonism toward outsiders 
and nonnatives, and that in the long run will 
be the destruction of the society up here.” 

In the eastern arctic village of Ighoohk, 
where Canadian culture has only recentl 
asserted itself, there are still people like 50 
year-old Vivi Runnuk, mother of 11, who 
has had no trouble looking after herself. She 
Invited me to visit the shack she built behind 
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her modern house, so she could continue 
cooking on a seal-oil lamp. Her stainless- 
steel kitchen just didnt feel ment, she said. 

*T gave birth to two of my children by my- 
self,” Vivi told me proudly 

“Where was your husband?" [ asked. 

“The first ime, he wasaway ona hunting 
trip. The other time I didn't want to disturb 
him. He was asleep.” 

Iglookk, perhaps the most tracitiona 
eastern arctic village, was washed in the 
constant light of summer, and kids roamed 
happily through the streets till the meaning- 
lessmorning. The seaice of Foxe Basin, cov- 
ered by a film of water, glistened in hues 
from ink to lemonade. Returning seal hunt- 
ers wore rubber waders, and plumes of wa- 
ter spewed behind their snowmobiles 





For Teachers, Anger and Frustration 


The atmosphere of tolerance in Inuit vil- 
lages often translates to lack of discipline by 
southern standards, and the mills of ecduca- 
tion grind slowly. Inthe whole Batiin Island 
region, out of hundreds of high-school stu- 
dents only a handful graduate each vear. 
And southern teachers, no matter how moati- 
vated, rarely stay. | met one such teacher in 
a Village airport on her way home after sev- 
eral Vears. 

“Tm red of giving, giving, giving, and 
never getting anything in return,” she said, 
“Kids come to school dirty, their noses run- 
ning, wander in at eleven o'clock. Parents 
don't make them come. They say education 
is foreign to their culture—well, so are ski- 
dos and videu games.” 

In Igloolik few villagers older than 35 
speak English, and government regulations 
that conflict with Inuit custom leave them 
baffled. Forceful abduction of a bride, for 
example, if arranged with the girl's family, 
is part of the tough, high-spirited life. The 
rovernment of Canada calls it rape. One 17- 
year-old Igloolik girl called the police after 
breakingaway from.asuitor last spring, and 
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government-employed Inuit social worker 
Leah Otak had to explain to the distraught 
mother. “I told her that her daughter has the 
right to decide for herself,” Leah told me. 
““(h. no,” the woman said. ‘She's only a 
baby, She's mine!’ 

“Parents are caught in between. Thev're 
scared tospeak out, tofight back. Idon'tlike 
to be a person who is destroying our culture, 
but I feel like one anyway. I seem to be tell- 
ing our elders, “We have the power, you 
don't." Some people are just sitting around 
saving, ‘What's going on?’ ” 

Suicide, the grim answer for an alarming 
number of young Inuit, came to Igloolik last 
April. [spoke to the widow, Carmen Idlout, 
who said she didn't know why her husband 
har done it. But she thought it ran in the 
family. Both his father and grandfather had 
taken their own lives. 

“He was 33," she said, “the first native 
journeyman electrician in the Baffin area. 
On that day I saw him through the window 
witha rifle. He couldn't get the skidoo start- 
ed. He was very, very quiet. He never would 
discuss his problems. Kept ital inside.” 

Self-help programs have begun to flaw 
from Frobisher Bay, the unofficial capital of 
the eastern Arctic. Baffin Regional Inuit As- 
sociation is in the midst of a five-year com- 
puterized game-harvesting study that could 
be used as documentation in future political 
forays. The territorial government operates 
22 outpost camps of Inuit who are living in 
the traditional way. 

Andy Theriault, the Department of Indi- 
an Affairs man in Frobisher, feels encour- 
aged: “Sometimes we fail to realize they can 
do things,” he told me, “We find it difficult 
to let go, like a bunch of mother's helpers. 
(TU do it for vou, Mi doit for you.) And then 
we turn around and say, ‘Well, hell, those 
people don't want to do anything." ” 

In 1980 a group of Inuit lobbied in Lon- 
don, and in 1981 they took part in ‘a com- 
bined native protest march in Ottewa that 


Hunters af the Loar Spirit 


convinced the Canadian government to re- 
insert an aboriginal-rights: clause into the 
new Canacian constitution. 

But the government has yet to answer on 
the question of Nunavut and Denendeh. 
When and how the Northwest Territories 
will be divided, and how much authority 
will be granted the Inuit, are not issues it is 
prone to rush, And land-claims negotiations 
could drag on for decades. Says John Ama- 
woalik, president of the Inuit Tapirisat of 
Canada (ITC), “If the government was real- 
ly serious about our claims, I think they 


could be settled within five years.” 


Opposition Grows to APP 


For the Inuit of the eastern Arctic, there 
have been no vital meguprojects to force the 
coming of Nunavut. But now, Inuit leaders 
in Ottawa and Greenland are gearing up for 
a massive intervention over the Arctic Pilot 
Project (APP), a scheme to bring liquefied 
natural gas in a fleet of year-round ice- 
breaking tankers from the high Arctic to 
southern ports. Inuit say the tankers would 
cut through their hunting grounds, leaving 
impassable cracks in the ice, scaring away 
seals and whales, and increasing the possi- 
bility of hazardous spills, Last fall the ITC 
convinced the Canadian government to halt 
hearings on the APP until technology could 


‘answer critical environmental questions. 


Meanwhile, the Canadian Inuit are on 
hold, as Amagoalik said, “looking to Green- 
land for political inspiration, and to Alaska 
on how to deal with oi] companies.” When 
and if they gain control of their land from a 
wary Ottawa, the Canadian Inuit will fur- 
nish the missing link of a broad, resourte- 
rich semi-nation of Inuit stretching from 
Little Diomede to the North Atlantic. Such 
an alliance would not only affect the future 
of petroleum exploration in the Arctic, but 
could also influence Western military secu- 
rity, and provide a significant fourth world 
voice in the United Nations. 
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Forsaking kayaks, Greenland Inuit have turned to commercial 
fishing. The village of Arsuk, where codfish ure hoisted to the 
community-owned processing plant, is-orte sucorss story to budy 
Greenland’s home-rule government, negotiated with Denmark in 1979. 


N 1981 the first commercial airline con- 
nection between Canada and Greenland 
linked Frobisher Bay and the Greenlan- 
dic capital of Nuuk, and tightened the 

bonds between Inuit. 

From Nuuk, a bleak but modern city with 
a fleet of a hundred) Mercedes-Benz taxi- 
cabs, Inuit Circumpolar Conference Presi- 
dent Hans-Pavia Rosing hopes to forge a 
definitive agreement between the Inuit 
nation anc its governments. 

“Resource development affects every- 
thing else in our society,” he told me. “And 
nol even the governments have very good 
control over what's going on in the Arctic. 
The oil companies—they have the control. 

“We live in a-rich part of the world and 
have always claimed these areas, but only in 
the past 70 years have we been forced to 
claim them publicly and fight for them." 

Greenland, the world's largest island, is 
an intimidating piece of geography—a 
mammoth bowl of ice thousands of feet 
deep, whose glaciers continually calve ice- 
bergs inte the ragged tjords that fringe rts 
coast. Traclitional hunters remain, concen- 
trated inthe Thule region inthe northand on 
the island's east coast. But two centuries 
of European influence have permanently 
changed the Greenlandic Inuit. Danish taste 
permeates their neat, white-trimmed frame 
houses, education has taken hold, and Inuit 
hunters have become commercial fisher- 
men, even sheepherders. 

But the new Greenland, called! Kalaallit 
Nunaat in the [nuit language, has emerged 
asthe first self-governing arctic native state, 
and an inspiration to others. 

Despite Denmark’s relatively enlightened 
policies, the road to home rule has been as 
painful and disorienting as any transition in 
the Arctic. Denmark's move to modernize 
the colony in 1953 left its native Greenland- 
ers a= mere spectators to their own future. 
The struggling west coast people were up- 
rooted and centralized into towns with fish 


processing plants. Incongruous but efficient 
blocks of flats were erected, and hospitals 
built to eradicate tuberculosis. Children 
were shipped to Denmark for part of their 
education, and the Inuit language and cul- 
ture became lHabilities in the new order. 

The crisis of spirit that followed, with its 
familiar rash of alcoholism and suicide, 
renuinely surprised the Danes, and when 
Greenland’s newly educated young agitated 
for a voice in the early 1970s, home rule 
came with surprising swiftness. 

Today, Denmark retains control of 
Greenland’s defense and foreign affairs and 
still operates much of the commerce that 
sustains the Greenlandic economy. Al- 
though agency by agency Copenhagen 1s 
slowly loosening its grip, total independence 
may never come. Greenland produces only 
LO percent of its needs; the rest comes from 
Denmark in a block sum that exceeded 150 
million dollars in 1982. Many Danes remain 
in Greenland, the necessary professionals 
and technologists to maintain the Western 
standard of living. 

“We are lucky to have had the Danes,” 
graduate student Tove Savndahl told me in 
the town of Julianehab. “Tf it had been the 
Amencans, we would have all kinds of mili- 
tary bases and oil companies running all 
over the place,” 

The burden of government has fallen on 
Prime Minister Jonathan Motzfeldt, an In- 
uit Lutheran minister whose schedule sud- 
denly includes visits from European rovalty 
and inquiries on home rule from the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization. 

“We are a little people ina huge country.” 
he told me. “Our human resources are few, 
but we have done some good things. And re- 
member this: My father is still a hunter. 
Hunting is hislife. From kayak to home rule 
isa freat step for us.” 

Qualified people are scarce, but Green- 
land's young have picked up the challenge. 
In Nuuk, 32-vear-old Ove Rosing Olsen isa 
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Home is nota house in Nuk, 
formerly « Grreeniond’s 


of urhan-stvie 


cilled Crowithith, 
copital where bioces 
flats accomimciate new Inuit wage 

qormners (right and below right), Urban 


rowing pains still chollenge Inuit Prime 
Winiste: 


ao Lutheran cle Eyton 


Jonathan Motcfeldt (below), 


a) javsician who also lobbies for better fisher- 
ies, “Evervone who's educated in this coun- 
try has to do two jobs,” he said. 

seven Greenlandic medical students are 
now studying in Denmark, and four native 
doctors have returned and are already at 
work in Greenland, 

“We know how they live,” Dr. Olsen said 
of his patients, “A human being's ssi is 
not just what YOu can 

physically but the 
sum of his whole life.’ 

Near Julianehab in 
southern Greenland, 
Kaj Eoecde has revital- 
ized shepherding 





industry, succeeding 
where a long line of 


cultants hack 


Kaj, 1d : Speaks 


Danish con 
failer 
in their own language to 
Greenland’s 8&2 Inuit 
sheen farmers and pro- 
wicles the continuity that 
Impassible with 
Danish civil 
Like other 


natives he 
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isreentane 
now has a 
personal and permanent stake in his work 

And in the west coast villagce of Arsuk, a 

maven of brightly painted homes and trawl- 
ets strung with iridescent pink 
floats in the postcard harbor, 





hubhles of 


27-year-old 


fish-factory manager Rowd Albrechtsen has 


the world by the tail 

lore colfish a vear 
meet their end in a collection of new, whir- 
ring stainless-steel hllehng machines here 
watched over by a small army of chattering 
Inuit girls in Ww hite smocks, orange gloves, 
and yellow ear protectors. The floor is spot- 
less, Loudspeakers push rock music above 


than 6,000 tons of 


It is a proud business. The factory is 
owned by the village itself and netted 1.1 
million dollars last year, one of only a few 
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self-sustaining 
land 
ble, the work ethic 

ral 


teeth between curls of blond mustache and 


ishing operations in Green 
problems in Arsuk are negligi- 
firmly entrenched 
and calm, with long, straight, 


“oc ial 





Ww tite 


4 Dane 
“| get 


beard, Knud, part Inuit, looks like 





mac.” he said. smilne ce 
lask ed him apout the 
“(oh. the women 


old davs 
dnt want to work 
without ri new mai Sine s. he said 

| had meant the ofd davs—the life in kay- 
aks and sod houses, the proud hunters on 
the ice. But I realized that the Inuit of Arsuk 
had turned the corner. The way of life here 
has been changed too long. [hey had met 
the stronger culture and adapted 
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On the crown of Europe, some 40,000 Sanmi, or Lapps, doggediy resist 
assimilation into Norwegian, Swedish, or Finnish society. In Maasai, 
Norway, two traditionally dressed Saami (below) deal with their own 
oil crisis. In Levdun, Norway fright), a trapper’s wife hawks foo furs, 


ONSERVATIVE and quiet Oslo, 
MOrway, erupted wih angry 
Saami protesters m October 1979 
‘Tents were defiantly pitched on 
the Parliament lawn. Several Saami staged 
a hunger strike. Many Norwegian support- 
ers were arrested. The government, often a 
spokesman for human rights in the world 
forum, was thoroughly embarrassed 

In the Norwegian Arctic, all work was 








temporarily halted on the Alta-hautokemo 
Hydroelectric Project that had threatened to 
inundate one more northern valley. Work 
has resumed at Alta now, but the case of the 
Saami people—wicely known as Lapps 
has been heard. 

There is a new awareness of Saami cul- 
lure throughout Scandinavia today, These 
seTminomacic people, thought to have mt- 
grated from Central Asia, number only 


about 40,000. After thousands of vears of 


contact the Saami are £0 intertwined with 
Scandinavians that the credentials of the 
Saami delegation to the first World Council 
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of Indigenous People in 1975 were im serious 
question. Today the activists of the Saami 
movement call forseparate treatment. They 
want to develop, most Saami say, but notas 
Norwegians, or Swedes, or Finns 

“We need special attention,” a Norwe- 
fian Saami printer named Rolf Olsen told 
me in the town of Karasjok. “Otherwise we 
can't survive, Many Norwegians feel that 
the best thing for us to dio is get assimilated 
But we have the human right to bea group.” 

Nearby Kautokeino, unofficial capital of 
Lapland, is 175 miles north of the Arctic Cir- 
cle. It shows a summer face of green fields, 


farmhouses, and patches of dwarf birch, a 
climate warmed by the Gulf Stream cur- 
rents. Tradittonal Saami dress can still be 
seen here, ina supermarket line, or glimpsed 
behind the wheel of a Volvo. The town itself 
is new; during World War II the retreating 
Germans destroyed it a5 part of a scorched- 
earth policy, 

Land is again an issue in Lapland, the 
largest uninterrupted stretch of natural 
countryside left in Europe, reaching from 
the Kola Peninsula of the U.5.8.K. down 
the mountainous spine of Scandinavia, The 
Saamisay they have been robbed of it. Pow- 
er stations, dams, and parks have crowded 
into their reindeer grazing lands, A network 
of road: brings carloads of gawking tourists. 
And Saami leaders fear the prospect of a 
natural-gas pipeline through Norway and 
Sweden, A proposed power project on the 
Kalix River in Sweden has the makings of 
another Alta controntation. 

The three-nation Nordic Saami Institute, 
formed in 1973, now hills a large brick build 
Ing In Kautokeino. Tts leader, Asiak Nils 
Sara, shuttles throughout the world to make 
common cause with other indigenous people 
like Amencan Indians and Canadian Inuit 

The anchor of Saami culture fas been 
reindeer herding, an occupation held by 
only 10 percent of Saami today. Scandina- 
vian governments protect the industry. In 
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Sweden ancl Norway only certain Saami 
have the right to own and breed reindeer. 
Both nations have established herd limits, 
and in Sweden Saami have exclusive hunt- 
ing and fishing rights in their areas. Saami 
who do not herd reindeer have no special 
privileges in Norway, and many are bitter 
over what they consider their loss of ident- 
ty. In Finland, where anyone may herd rein- 
deer, the privilege structure does not exist, 
and Saami are identified as much by lan- 
guage as by occupation 

In Finland's Lemmenjoki National Park I 
visited Aslak and Inga Aikio and their sons, 
Juhani, 35,.and Paulus, 32, reindeer people 
all. The Aikios live in.a three-family enclave 
of mustard-colored frame houses on a river, 
the Lemmenjoki, where reindeer wearing 
cowbells wander sassily on the highways 
and nibble backyard buttercups like over- 
grown rabbits. Three years ago special gov- 
ernment legislation enabled the Aikios to 
build new houses, bringing indoor plumb- 
ing and electricity for the first time. [he 
fovernment aiso provides for inexpen- 
sive purchase of acjoining land and a quar- 
anteed homesite on water. 

“Can you summarize your most impor- 
tant problems today?” T asked the Aikios, 
notebook and pen at the ready. Five Lapps 
leaned back from the table, thought that one 
over, and never did come up with any. 


Northern Peoples Hone New Tools 


But pressure builds each vear as industn- 
al nations reach toward the Arctic. Lavers of 
change will challenge the spirit. Still, the 
people of the far north—be they Yupiks or 
Inupiat or Athapaskans, or Dene, Inuit, or 
Saami—have gained momentum and the 
courage to speak up, and they can hope that 
governments will have the wisdom to listen. 

As Alaska Eskimo leader Dennis Tiepel- 
man tokl me, “We are the 20th-centurv 
hunters, Our tools are not rifles and sleds 
but legislation and language." [] 
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The tundra is paved in Kautokgino, 
Norway, to the delight of Atrsten 
Hawkins, left, and Solfrid Hatta. One of 
the remaining Saanid-mufority towns in 
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ART OF THE BERING SEA 





ATTER and 
spirit, 
separate vet 
marable ; 
were twin 
the lives of the 19th- 
century Bering Sea Eskimos 
and suffused ther handiwork: 
Even so basic an implement 
asa handle iright), with athong 
for pulling a slain seal over ice. 
was lImbued with spiritual char- 
acter. Carved (rom 
form ota woll's head 
partook of the wolt’s 
qualities and became a more 
effective tool for the task. 
Aivtholowical beasts, avoided 
by common folk and appeased 
hy shamans, roamed the Eski- 
mos universe, threatening lives 
and controlling destinies 
Powerful and malevolent 
tunghat, believed t 
dwelt on the moon, requlated 
the supply of game animals 
Crocodile-like palratyuk lurked 
in marshes, lakes, and rivers, 
ready toserzetheunwary, inthe 
eky soared huge tinmiuipur, 
the awesome thunderbird, ca- 
pan He of preving on Whales and 


caribou a4 We ll: 15 men. 


The Eskimos believed tha 
every living thing possessed a 
spirit, Or ima, a concept that 
found artistic expression in a 
ceremonial mask ofa blac ck bear 


(facing page). The bear's inuws 


nse 








readies in 
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predatory 
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is represented as a smiling, hu- 
manlike face veiled by hair 
These and most of the Works 
on the following pares were col- 
lected by Laward W. Welson, a 
weather observer for the LC. 5 
Service at St, Michael 
Alaska. from L8f7 to 1881 
Asked by the Smithsonian In- 
SLinuLiONn to gather information 
and artifacts from the Esk 
the young naturalist roamed the 
Bering Sea region by dogsled 
kavik, and 
DLs 


Siti! 


LIS. 


ship, Visiting mans 
men had 
and encountering 
great physical hardships 

While in the Yukon Delta, he 
and an Eskimo companion con- 
UOTEMMiINeG snow. 


where white 


hEVEr Den 


fenced with 


FITZHUGH and SUS 


sleet, and fog for nearly 
‘Without 
iwith noshelter 
but a small light tent 
Nelson wrote, “the Bskiniw ance 
crouched in our LAT 
tupply of blankets, benumbed 
with cold, and unable to 
our condition. Finally, the 
weather mocerated, ” 

In addition to recording eth- 
nographic information and 
compiling an Eskime dictio- 
nary, Nelson bought and har: 
tered for 10,000 artifact:tovs, 
Farment and elaborate 
masks. Dhe E«kimos came to 
“man who 
buys good-for-nothing things 
things now constitute 


two et te! be 5 


fir & anti 


mm me oe 
cols SC 


better 


S, Coes, 
refer to him as the 


[ herse 
one of the world’s finest collec- 
of Eskimo 
provide a Unie 
the li 
The co 


artifacts And 
pimpSse mto 
of their makers, 


[ 1c deo 


fewayvs 
llection is housed at the 
smithsonian's National Muse 
um of Natural Histor 
LON Are now on atwo-vear tour 
ofthe U. &. and Canada 


sc liec- 


[- ‘itehugh. 


William Wy. 


of Anti npopa logy, 


tirator 
Smithsonian 
research 
ciate Susan A. Kaplan are the 
authors of Jnua: Spirit World of 
(he Bering Aca Avkimos. Free 
lance photographer Sisse Brim- 
berg i< a frequent contributor to 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHI 
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Evidence of great skill 


|* LH ‘PIRI T hb, aio sailor or tra clee Thi piece 

I the impossible happens wis collected some 40 years 
. bird, perhaps after Nelson ieft the area 

representing the inua of a A needle case (below) that 

PUTTIN, Erasps a seal with its Nelson acquired at King 


phe 


beak and claws (left). Puttin Island depicts four men, one 
seal. and a fanciful creature whose head has been lost 


on the left are details on a perhaps engaged in a singing 
ED pea ce gqhove | CONnTeSL OF a LE-Ol-War 
exquisitely cary ed froma Eskimos’ “work in 1voar 
walrus tusk by a Nunivak bone bears evidence 


Sereaay 
slant) Eskimo tora visiting ckill,” wrote Neils 








The inua 
never 
forgets 


HARPOOWN head for 

walrus (left, center), a 
BS SMaAler ones Cesloned tor 
seals, gives evidence of 
Crafismansiiip that went beyo 
mere function, The Eskimos 
belles erl tht the LOLA OT ao 
animal enjoved being hunted 


With a beautiful implement 
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hunted again, remembered how 
it had been treats 
Dolled up in Western 
clothes, including a flaring 
scart (right), a child's toy 
from @ village on the Yukon 
River retains its Eskim 
haracter only in its tattooed 
divory. Though 
lade dolls with 
thes for teir 
hildren, they considered 
Western goods prestire items 
Notches in the bow and 
stern of a model kavak (below 
idenufy it as being from 
Norton Sound. The delicately 
Wrought piece was 
city mussionec bis Selon s 


predecessor, Lucien Turnet 

















The gear 
of everyday 
life 


| AIXED BAG of fishing 
pear (below left) includes 

A net at top made from 

CAMDOU Sine w anda hish- 

slorage bag woven from 

twined grass. A wooden float 

fora seal net is shaped like 

the heacl of ite tareet 

intricate embroidery a 

canbou har, sinew, and red 


roo Ona Woman & dance 


floves bears a female motif 
Narrow slits in the snow 
caper rte ~ a che] att lel the 


Wearers €Ves [rom @lare. A 
variety of lures and sinkers 
includes a tomcod hook «al 
bottom with long, sharp prong: 
carved trom canbou antlers 

Mythological beasts 
decorate a ladle (top right, 
Pesun? Aa Serving yn | 
painted with masked faces 

A Lape Some seal hunter 
cared his lance points insicd 


. box in the form of a baby 





seal riding on its mother's back 
(top left). Thus the points 
Whi ErOW accustomed to 
being inside a seal, making 
them more likely to find their 
marks and the quarry more 
hkely to accept them, In the 
TLR Une cit [ he 


Bering Sea Eskimos, this 


Made complete sense. ia 
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OR each person the world begins 
where he himself first appeared, and 
the rest of mankind begins with him. 

I was born on Cape Dezhnev, 

which some maps call East Cape and 

which lies at the extreme northeastern tip of 

the Soviet Arctic. In my childhood I heard 

another name for this rocky massif. It was 

called Pyevek, meaning “big” in the lan- 
guage of my people, the Chukchis: 

In good weather from the summit of 
Prevek I could see two islands: Katmanoy 
and Krusenstern—Big Diomede and Little 
Diomede, As a child I knew them in the 
Chukchi language as Imaklik and Inakhk. 

In the dark blue haze beyond Imaklik and 
Inaklik rises a high cape that we called 
Kvtmin. Maps designate it as Cape Prince 
of Wales—the beginning of the North Amer- 
ican Continent. 

Miv birthplace, the settiiementof Velenon 
the Chukchi Peninsula, is situated on a 








narrow pebble spit. To the north lies the 
Arctic Ocean, which came up to our yar- 
angd, or family dwelling. During autumn 
storms, waves often beat against the walrus- 
skin wallé ofthe hut, while in winter masses 
of broken ice reached the hole where we kept 
cur Winter supplies of walrus meat. The 
south side of the spit is washed by a shallow 
lagoon fed by rivers of the vast tundra 
stretching south and west of my home. 

Our whole lite was bound up with the sea. 
Early on summer mornings the hunters set 
off from land in their bevdars, or kayaks, 
paddling out into sparkling patches of sun- 
light among the drifting ice floes to chase the 
herds of walruses and whales. In winter the 
men hunted seals on foot, hiding in the light 
blue twilight among the masses of broken 
Sa 1Ce. 

Ourdwellings were built largely of walrus 
skins—roof, walls, and floor, Walrus skins 
covered the hunters’ baydars, and sledge 


Warmed by fur and a mother's loving touch, a child verchures from her familys tent 
ata reindeer herders’ camp near Salekhard in the Soviet Arctic. A two-million- 
aquore-mile expanse, underlain by permafrost, is cherished Dy the more than 

a.dozen ethnic groups that call it home, Increasingty dominated by tearist Russia 
from the late 1600s, these peoples subsequentiy felt the impact of post- 

revolutionary Soviet politics, education, and appropriation of the land's economic 
resources—with cost to their traditional ways, a fantiliar pattem across the Arctic 
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Wedging through floes nearly five feet 
thick, Soviet icebreakers teod a freighter 
convoy along the northern sea route 
Despite a Soviet fleet that includes three 
nuctedr-powered tcebreakers, ice shuts 
down shipping from November to March 
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runners of walrus tusks slid easily over the 
ice. The tips of harpoons, handles of knives, 
and numerous other instruments were also 
fashioned from this strong ivory. Walrus 
and whale oil burned in stone lamps, warm- 
ing and illuminating our homes. Our entire 
view of the world, our philosophy, fairv 
tales, legends, and songs were linked with 
the sea and its animals, Even our earthly 
origins were bound to the sea 

My grandmother, whom people called 
Givevneu, meaning the “knowledgeable 
one,” taught me most of the legends and sto- 
ries. She told me of the orizin of our peopie, 
the seacoast dwellers. 

One day many vears ago I drove with her 
by dogsled from Uelen to Nauken, an old 
settlement that no longer exists, to visit rela- 
tives. In one of the hollows in a steep coastal 
cliff along the wav we saw enormous whale 
bones, polished toa high gleam by blizzards 
and washed white by the cold autumn rains 

(srandmother Givevneu halted the dogs, 
took out crumbs of dried reindeer meat from 
aleather basket, and threw them toward the 
whale bones, Seeing my questioning glance, 
she explained: “Here, under the whale's 
bones, hes the spirit mother who gave life to 
all the people of the coast. She was impree- 
nated by this very whale, who changed into 
a man forthe purpose | 

To this day I cannot dismiss this poetic 
legend about the ongin of my people. It re- 
mains in the depths of my soul, filling me 
witha sense of mysterious community with 
nature, with ancient history, 

The Chukchi Peninsula, where 1 was 
born, 1 gripped by gale-force winds and se- 
vere cold. For all practical purposes there is 
no summer here, if one excludes the one and 
a half or two months of relatively warm 
weather when the temperature rises as high 
as 21°C (70°F), Thisisthe time when the tun- 
dra vegetation blossoms and the midnight 
sun hardly disappears below the horizon. 

Like many arctic peoples the Chukchis 


The incondescence of pride lights the face of Maria Malikov (right), a full-blooded 
Tukagrur. Her peopie, one of the srnuatlest of the Soviet-noationatities. total 

only about 800. Her three sons (bottom, left to right)—Viadimir, a put, Ivan, a 
policeman, cmd Nikolat, a telephone-company worker—were born of a Russian father 


Such intermarriage has long been common. All live in 2yrvanka, where the 
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COMMUNICUtiIONS center (top) provides a Iie to the outside world, The town-of abowt 


6,000 ts on the Kolvna River, an area once infamous for Stalinist-era labor camps 
Ty. i rs —_ J ee =~) it i as Po hee one ij 7 Pa ; or ‘ 
POorTteri(y OCCUPVINg a vast termitory, (he Yukaghirs were decimated by invasions 


ond epidemics, mainly in the 18th and [9th centuries. The remaining few now 


corefully collect and preserve their folhiore and ortifacts. 
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one of the (argest groups of arctic peopl les, live tn ethnic territories where politics 


lewal business, anid the press use both Russian and an indigenous language 


fELL IT REMEMBER the sweet wWenton my first whale hunt atthe age of 12 
springtime, when é¢arly one  I[t was an exciting experience, for in those 
morning, without any alarm davyswedidnotuse “ifhas ine iatisaed wank ors 
clocks, all the inhabitants of my as some do now. We sailed or paddled quiet- 
Vilage of Uelen awoke simultaneously, luptoa whale the boat captain would 
Bearing wooden platters with sacrificial strike with a -held harpoon, F 
offerings of reindeer meat and fat for the made of inflated seal stomachs attached to 
spirits of marine creatures, the villagers the line acted as drags and caused the whale 
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wuld gatherataseashore stillcovered with toexhaustiteelf. Finally it was towed ashore 
ice. ‘Chere shan ‘the offerings, and divided up among all the villagers 
which eventually would sink Lhrough the In recent years I have often accompanied 
melting ice and be received by the spiritsof ‘Soviet Eskimos who continue to kill whales 
the whales, walruses, and other sea crea- by the old hand-held harpoon method. | 
tures that my people hunted must sav that nothing is more compelling or 
(in that same day the villagers removed matestic than this combat between man and 


Irus-skin bavdars from their high sea giant, That is why, when the hunt issuc- 


storage racks. The baydars and the larger cessful—usually on that very day—the 

whaleboats were placed on sledges, and the Esk nate hold a bie ritual whale festival. It 

longcaravanmovedalongtheedgeoftheice isacelebrationofthanks¢iving to the gods of 

toward the openleads where the marineani- thesea, with traditional dances and singing. 

mals were to be found. In essence, too, the festival i= a glorification 
As was the custom among my people, 1] of the strength and power of man 
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OME 1,500 ESAIMOS and 14,000 
hukchis represent only two of more 
than a PTOUpS 
that inhabit the Archc. (See 
plement map, Historical Peoples of 
the Arctic, distributed with this issue.) The 
area is vast, stretching from the Chukchi 
Peninsula in the east to the Kola Pe ningula 
in Europe on the west, some 4,000 mules. 
From arctic islands the area extends south- 
ward into the places be- 
vond the 60th parallel 

Numbering perhaps 300,000 people, 
these ethnic groups are scattered across an 
area far larger than Western Europe. Since 


time Emre thie inhabit- 


lozen native ethnic 
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Tr eas of 


ants have lived by hunting and herding rein- 
eer though a few like the Eskimos and 
coastal bherrin hunt marine animals 


Aca (Chukchi, [ have lone be interested 
in the different cultures‘and customs of my 
in the far north. Recently I 


ethnic groups during 


fellow residents 


Visited several of — 
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q began with Arakamechechen Island, lo- 


A SIX-WEEK Trip tT 


the east of the Chukchi Penin- 
ying by helicopter from my village ol! 
Velen, | paid a visit to the Chukchi reindeer 
herders al the state farm Kt 


Sewer, | 


iti er 1 Lae ti 





sula. F 


mown in Russian 
the north, 
suited for rein 


deer farming: in summer the winds blowing 


Navak r beacon of 


rakamechechen is wel 
across the island sweep the swarms of mos- 
quitoes out urelane 


iP istand and the wal- 


to sea, and the past 
rich. Until the 1970s t 
rus herds on its northern shore were con 
trolled solely by a powerful Iman, OF 
medicine man, named Akkr Wi len the new 
Communist governments socialist revolu- 
land, Akkr was dispos- 
sessed, and he hanged himself 
Vladimir Dukkay 
farm's britade ot reinrieer we irke rs. does mee 
comprehend how one person could be i 
sole master of an isiand and its walrus hen 


“Tt is the same,” he told me, 
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is mine, and those 
clouds over there, coming over the edge of 
the sky, are also mine, *” 

Amang arctic peoples 
lancd—in tundra or taiga—was tracditionalis 
a collective concept; they find the idea oj 
nrivate ownership of iand alien 

Viacimir Tukkay has his own reindeer, 
but this is quite another matter from having 
one’s own His spacious varanga is 
packed with recent newspapers and maga- 
zines. A powertul all-terrain vehicie witha 
transceiver stands by his home 

Surveying these comforts, | 
kav if he would live in any other 


nlace 
Any other place 


Toy el! o : = i, 
[ne sea 15 mine, the sk} 





the idea of owning 


pasture 


asked Tuk 
[ he pondered. “Most 
hikely not. l was borin the tundra, my par- 
ents and forefathers were always reindecr 
herders. I stucied at school, lived inthe dor 
mitory, then served inthe army. Sometimes 
the thought sprang up within me: Could | 
hve in any other place but Ar: hamch echenr 
Todo that, I would be deprived of a certau 
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in the snug hoven of a hide-covered tent, 
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part of my very scif. Here in the tundra 
idecr, allhouch this is not the 
comfortable and jovial existence, I feel 
the life [ was created for.” 

Listening to Tukkay, an educated man, | 
was struck by the northerners’ tenacity and 
devotion to their native land. Despite pre- 
dictions as early as two centuries ago that 
these people would vanish under the nmpact 
of A More ARRTESSIVE C ym the out 
side, they continue to exist and In some cases 
to grow in number 

It would appear thateven such small eth 
nic groups as the Yukaghirs, who number 
roughly SOO and who inhabit areas If the 
northeastern Soviet hse c, are determined 
ASter tm 
trip to Arakamchechen Island I tlew to “yr- 
vanka, a town on the Kolyma River in the 
northeast. There | spent several davs as e 
ruest among the Yukarhir people 

The Yukaghirs today are scrupulously 
scllecting folklore and mementos of their 
cultural and spiritual past. Thev are now at- 
tempting to create a Yukaghir alphabet so as 
to publish books in their native tongue 

One old {riend, the distmguished Vu- 
kaghir author semen ae) lav, jokingly calls 
himself the only writer in the world who 
knows all his sight. During mv 
visit he showed me his latest book, 
first printing, in Russian, bee pipe i 
100,000, “You see;"S 


Most 


ulhture fri 


to preserve their cultural heritage 
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have 125 copies!” 


HE Y¥URAGHIRS have a legene 
reat numbers in olden 
asatime Ww hen so many 


about their 
davs, There w 
| Yukachir bonlires were 
their smoke darkened the wings of birds trv- 
ing to flv north in the spring. Moreover, the 
northern lights are nothing less than the re- 
flection of numerous Yukaghir campfires 
left in the memory of the sky 

In fact, the Yukaghirs probably 





Hill ning that 


once 


numbered many thousands. Assimilation, 
epidemics, and a series of invasions even- 
tually reduced the Yukaghirs to their pres- 
ent number. 

Based on the percentage of people who 
have received higher education, the Yuka- 
ghirs are far ahead of many more numerous 
peoples. Evenso, an overwhelming number 
of them. prefer to continue their age-old 
occupations: reindeer hunting and herding. 

People of the far north such as the 
Yukaghirs have survived over millennia in 
the harsh arctic wastes because they ¥ were 
not mere hunters, ignorant and uni: 
tive, but people who were curious, with 
keen, inventive, and artistic minds. 

They understood and loved beauty, as is 
evident in the work of Ogdo Aksvonova, a 
talented poct of the Dolgan people. The Dol- 
zans form a group of roughly §,000 people 
on the southern fringe of the Taymivr Pen- 
insula, which lies west of the Yukaghirs’ 
homeland and thrusts into the Arctic Ocean. 

The basic occupations of the Dolgans 
have been fishing, hunting, and reindeer 
herding. Their entire life cycle, as with all 
reindecr-farming peoples, is connected with 
breeding and pasturing reindeer. Theirs is a 
land of barren tundra and cruel climate, yet 
in her writing Ogdo Aksyonova reveals the 
warmth and gentleness of the Dolgan spirit. 
In her poem “A Custom of My Forefathers” 
she writes: 


We Daleanus live on our fair earth, 

With love we warm tite ground, 

Never knew we aay wars since birth, .. . 
So plant this seed of peace and love 
Throughout the whole wide world, 

Then keep it warm with hope and trust 
And flowers will wafurl. 





FITHTHE ADVENT of warmer 

weather, the whole expanse of 
reindeer land, from the Chukchi 
and Taymyr Peninsulas to the 
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Memory stakes a trail in a rocdless land 


aso Saami, or Lapp, herder heads for 
hits reindeer herd 30 miles from Loverero. 
Since the 1930s, reindeer raising, the 
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Kola Peninsula, experiences a great and re- 
curring phenomenon—the birth of « new 
generation of reindeer, To the peoples of the 
Arctic it is like the gathering of a new har- 
vest. Yet, despite the thawing of the frosts 
and the sun's warmth, this season is perfidi- 
ous. An unexpected blizzard may blow up, 
and the defenseless reindeer calves can die 
from the frosts or succumb to the fierce 
winds, Centuries of raising reindeer have 
tauht the nomadic herders to seek protect- 
ed places and the best pastures. 

And the sun climbs higher. Now, in the 
hich latitudes near the Arctic Ocean, it bare- 
ly sets. Truly, this is one of the quietest and 
loveliest times in the lives of those who live 
among the reindeer. The winter dwellings of 
reindeer skins are rolled up, and in their 
place rise light summer ones of fabric. 

Along with the birds, children of the rein- 
deer herders return to the tundra from 
boarding schools in the towns and cities. 
During this pleasant period, even the old 
people who have retired to settlements try to 
return to their native tundra. Here they 
walk across the live ancl resilient earth, sit 
on the shore of some quiet, clean lake, and 
hear the sound of water—not from a metal 
faucet, but rushing over stones covered 
with sparse moss. 

Well-organized reindeer farming yields 
enormous income and is the most profitable 
livestock enterprise in the Soviet Arctic. 
This 5 due first of all to the biology of the 
reindeer themselves, They do not require ex- 
pensive stabling and are self-sufficient in 
finding food all year. Their needs are amaz- 
ingly simple: When mature, they can sur- 
vive the cruelest frosts, rains, winds, anel 
prolonged cold. They can graze the most 
meager pastures and, despite all this, they 
manage by the end of summer to build up 
enough of a laver of fat to survive the harsh 
winter. Even during the winter months they 
manage to scrape down through the snow 
and forage on the scant vegetation beneath. 
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N THE CITY OF SALEKHARD on the 
Ob Riverin the western Soviet Arctic, I 
visited the Nenets people, one of the larg- 
est ethnic groupsin the Arctic, witha pop- 

ulation of 30,000. The Nenets, too, subsist 
largely by reindeer herding and are fiercely 
proud of their cultural heritage. 

Salekhard stands directly on the Arctic 
Circle, It is in one of the fastest growing 
regions of the Soviet north, thanks to huge 
oil and natural-gas fields discovered during 
the past two decades. 

Nenets art, literature, music, and dance 
are both colorful and distinctive. As with 
other arctic peoples many Nenets have had 
the opportunity of pursuing higher educa- 
tion in Moscow and Leningrad. There they 
have been exposed to outside literature and 
art, and this has given them new perspective 
on the beauty of theirown ancestral culture. 

In Salekhard I called on the famous Nen- 
ets poct Leonid Laptsuy anc his wife, Ye- 
lena Susoy. Both are dedicated to the 
preservation and advancement of Nenets 
culture. 

Yelenais astaff member at the Institute of 
Schools of the North, a department of the 
Soviet Ministry of Education. She super- 
vises publication of school texts anc booksin 
the native Nenets language and helped es- 
tablish a cictionary in Nenets. 

Intermarriage between Russians and 
members of ethnic groups in the Arctic is a 
frequently discussed subject. Yelena obvi- 
ously is in favor of it. 

“Some-say that if a Nenets man marries a 
Russian woman, then both the Russian and 
the Nenets lose something,” she told me. 
“But why not look upon such a union in a 
different light? Isn't it true that both have 
become doubly rich, uniting two languapes 
and two cultures?" 

For his part, Leonid Laptsuy has contrib- 
uted to an understanding of his people and 
to a wider appreciation of the challenge of 
arctic life. In his poem “The Hunter” he 
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describes a successful chase for arctic fox 
across the winter tundra: 


He's hiding aver aravine, 

Vou dive beyond asnmotey wall, 

He makes ajump while you bend down, 
You jump while he goes at a crawl. 

You bend your back up like a stoat, 
Fou crane your neck around a tush. .. . 
There’s fis tatl! You shoot quickly 
And your bullet stops Ais flight. 
Hunting’s not an easy job, 

That's clear to dnyone who tries. 

I can tell a proper hunter 

Just by looking at his eves.* 


HROUGHOUT MY TRAVELS in 
the Soviet Arctic [ have found differ- 
ences among the vanious ethnic 
groups, but many similarities to my 

own life and experience asa a Chukchi. 

Several years ago, in order to write undis- 
turbed, | went into seclusion in a small 
Chukchi village on Billings: Cape beside the 
Arctic Ocean. Before ] had achanceto get to 
my typewriter, | was invited to participate 
ina funeral ritual for a local woman. 

I was curious to see what remained from 
ancient times and what new aspects had 
been assimilated into these rituals. 

The latter were most clearly revealed by 
the objects that the deceased woman took 
with her into the Realm of the Polar Star. 
where, according to tradition, lie the camps 
of those who have departed this life. Since 
she was an excellent seamstress, on the little 
table that stood at the head of the coffin were 
laid out various needles, skeins of thread, a 
sharp knife to cut skins, an ink pen, thim- 
bles, plus her porcelain cup covered with a 
network of crackles and dark blue drawings 
farled with time. 

What struck me most was the electric 
sewing machine, Learning from a neighbor 





“This verse and that on page 216 appear in Soviet 
Literate, 1980, No. 31324). 
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at the memorial altar that the machine was 
likewise destined for life in the Realm of the 
Polar Star, I pointed out that it would obvi- 
ously be useless there, since in heaven there 
are no electric outlets. 

Nevertheless, the machine was carried to 
the cemetery. Lasked one old man why they 
decided to bury tt also. 

“Several years ago,” he answered, “the 
husband of this old woman crossed over to 
that same place. In this life he was an active 
man and headed our community soviet. 
Thanks to his energy and industriousness, 
we obtained a power station and lights for 
our dwellings. 

“T do not think,” the old man added, “that 
all these vears the husband has been in the 
Realm of the Polar Star, he has been sitting 
with folded hands, doing nothing. So do not 
be skeptical: The deceased will have some- 
where to plug in her sewing machine.” 

In this quaint, mixed-up concept of death 
and the possibility of continuing life in the 
Realm of the Polar Star, there is.a certain 
logic. When we observe, for example, that 
in the Soviet Arctic shamanism has van- 
ished very quickly, we overlook the fact that 
it has simply taken on modern dimensions, 

~The shaman was the preserver of tradi- 
tion and cultural experience. He was me- 
teorologist, physician, philosopher, and 
ideologist—a one-man Academy of Sci- 
ences, His success depended upon his skill at 
prognosticating the presence of game, deter- 
mining the route of the reindeer herds, and 
predicting the weather weil in advance. In 
order to do all this, he must above all be an 
intellizent and knowledgeable man. 

So now we see a modern breed of shaman, 
like the Chukchi physical therapist Olga 
Tymnebtuvie, the pediatrician Yelena 
Papo, and the Nenets surgeon Stanisiav Sa- 
linder, And we perceive that the replace- 
ment of shamanism with contemporary 
science does not contradict the basic views 
and principles of the arctic peoples: 
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40 INS THE AKRL LIC has al- 
wavs defended himself from the 


forces of nature, from the envi- 





ronment. At a he has hac to 


protect himself from « sia iimals. Now, 
HhOWeVEr, 2 new @ra has dawne . my iP na- 
ture in the Arctic must be preserved from 
man himself. The animals of the wontd, the 
cleanest lakes and rivers, and even the crvs 
tal surot the Arctic are threatened 

Ail of us throughout the Arctic have this 
problem. With the rapid development of po- 
lat regions it r MH Aine are othe Pury OSes, 
pollution ariel the clestru tion of wilderness 
lands are inevitable. Hut we cannot close the 


Le 


door on the Arctic, hor are most people who 
seek to develop it bind to the dangers; Inall 
this-there art hopeful sins, anc | saw one 
recently near mv home in Velen on the 
Chukchi p eninsula 
nee an the shores ot Providence Bay 


(Chukchi [4 “cop once hunted walrus, In 
modern times the herds have all but disap- 
neared One of those who has worked 
toward their restoration is an R&kimo, Vasi- 
liv Nanok, chairman of the soviet of the 
neighboring village of Unazik blag the 
help of Vasiliv and others like him, laws 
have been passed forbidding commercia 
hunting of walruses-and other animals on 
the Chukchi Peninsula, A new sense of con- 
servation among the Chukchi people has 
resulted in improved conditions for all 
creatures in the wild 

E irl DIRE TERRA CLL Vasilis telephor er me 
at home and invited me to walk along 
shore of Providence Hay. He led me to the 
place, not far 
from Unazik’s local store. What 
prised me: On the shore, uwsua 
its piles of rubbish, lay several very live 





noisiest and most crowdet 





caw sur- 





ly noted tor 


wWalruses 
Phe walruses have returned to the shores 
[ Providence Hay,” Nanok announced tri- 
umphantly. “That means our work has nol 





Weather hordened by a land of spring 


les grid slorinier frosts, a poke 


hunter exemplifies arctic peoples, whom 
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On the edge of yesterday, Soviet-owned Big Diomede Island, right, stares across 


a aa. = 7 * i i] 
the Bering Strait and date line at a previous doy and different world—Little 


= 


Diomede [stand tn the United States, Altiowgh Soviet authorifies removed Big 


Diomede's Eskimos tn the fifties, a surveiviance post renin 


ES, THE WALRUSES are return- 
ing to their old grounds, and the po- 
have recovered in such 

numbers that they are beginning t 
bother seacoast settlements. All this makes 
the native inhabitants of the Arctic rejoice 


lar bears 


LON? azo We sald farewell to the numer 
ous fods who had explained the tangled 
world and incomprehensible phenomena 

However, the same gods also had re- 


vealer| to us the authentic value of owr 


manner of living and our spiritual heritage 
Devotion to that heritage has becn passed 
feneration to generation, and the 
young people of today are no exception, I re- 
member talking with Vera Etynkeu, a rein: 
deer herder in her late teens at the Polvarnik 
collective along the Amguema River in the 
eastern Soviel Arctic, 
‘Asa young girl,” she told me, “I was sent 
to boarding school in the south. It 


seemed so long a time to hie away from mv 


from 
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itil neal fri Coreen fe hry wey PGS 


birthplace that [ ran out of patience, but 
hinally l 1 a aul li: iL 
“The tundra is the very best place to be, 


Here one has the real 


sense of freedom, 
where there are no restrictions, such as 
wh FE LO CTOs | he sLree(—or Lae river 

“Wily people are of the tundra, she contin 
ued, “and [wish to be among them. I dream 
one day of meeting someone who will be my 
The tuncira is wide and one 


mist look far, but-in time I will find him 


subtect of lov 


Peopl cor phe Land Sprints 





I me 


Everywhere in the Soviet Arctic 
people for whom the north—with tts snows, 
its cold, its vivid summer tundra and sweet 
cloudberries—constitutes their native land 
the dearest place on earth 

And regardless of where fate micht cast us 
up, for us the return to our native soil is al 
Ways a return to that point from which we 
see the world. For me that point is Cape 
Dezhnev, where the globe first became— 


and alwavs will be—trealit, [] 
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A DIFFERENT COMMUNISM 
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By JOHN J. PUTMAN 
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Photographs by BILL WEEMS 


N A SPRING DAY in Budapest, 
when buds and tender leaves swell 
on bare tree limbs and old people 
and young mothers with children 
come again into the parks, 
when the lanciing docks are 
being rigged along the Dan- 
ube banks and excursion 
boats reappear; when on the 
shopping streets, as ifon a 





single command, women 
have abandoned winter's 


boots for pumps and the 
flash of ankles; when um- 
versity students sprawl in 
the sun around the National 
Museum to study and the 
first tourist buses arrive, 
great shiny ones from Aus- 
tria; when roads are crowd- 
ed with automobiles and the 
Great Market Hall seems to 
Frodn unter its weight of 
produce; well, on such a fine 
day, you should not feel in 
the company of ghosts. 

But I did, as I stood waiting for the No. 2 
streetcar. | was nearing the end ofmytravels 
in Hungary; two trips, eight weeks. I had 
come first in winter, when mists, rain, and 
snow shrouded the city in gray; when the old 





Crown of St. Stephen, first king 
of Hungary. symbolizes | ,000 
yours of a proud but tragic history. 


stone buildings of Pest appeared so heavy it 
seemed they might sink into the earth; when 
the country’s thousand-year past, often so 
tragic, seemed to draw close, like the dark, 
lowering clouds, 

The year of that winter 
marked the 25th anniversa- 
ty of the uprising of 1956, 
when Hungarians took to 
the streets to throw off an 
oppressive Communist re- 
gime and were crushed by 
Soviet tanks and troops. At 
least 2,200 people—perhaps 
many more—died; 200,000 
fled to the West 

Thar come to look into re- 
ports that in the years since, 
Hungary had set off on a 
new and distinctive socialist 
course: that Individual en- 
terprise was not only per- 
mitted but encouraged: that 
factory Managers were in- 
structed to make their own 
decisions and a profit rather 
than follow some central plan; that members 
of farm cooperatives were assisted in grow- 
ing livestock and food on their farm plots for 
private sale; that commercial and touristic 
ties to the West (Continued on page 230) 


Their moment to shine, students graduating from a secondary school in 
Budapest exchonge congratulations and good-byes, caring armfuls of good 
wishes from parents and friends. Ever hopeful asa people, the Hungarians— 
in the most intriguing success story of central Europe—ure carefully fashioning 
anew style of socialism on the doorstep of the Soviet Union. 
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Kingdom of Hungary Turkish Rule Habsburg Rule 
rs, the first Hungarians, Ottoman Sultan Suleiman | Maria Theresa, the first female 
an inthe ninth century defeated the Hungarian Army at ner of the Habsburg cominions, 
after migrating from the Ural Mohaca in S26, after which the succeeded Charles |[| as monarch 
Mountain region. They were nation waa divided under Otboman of Hungary, ushering in 40 yaars of 
converted to Christianity by and Habsburg rule. mild reform and domestic 
Stephen |. crowned In JO91, stability. 
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NW THE HEART OF EUROPE, Hungary looks to 
both East and West for trade and culture. Asa 
member of the Warsaw Pact, it stands firmly in 

the alliance of socialist states. Vet half of its business 
is with non-Communist countries, and its people 

have a keen taste for Western style: of living. Perhaps. 
amillion people of Hungarian 
stock live in the United Suates, 
more than 50,000 of whom 
fled Hungary following the 
1956 uprising that was crushed 
by the Soviet Union. More 
than three million Hungarians 
live in neighboring nations, 
The Hungarian language is 
radically different from major 
European tongues, giving. its 
poets a frustrating sense of 
isolation. Yet the warmth of 
its people is translated into 
friendship each year for a 
growing number of visitors. 
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AREA: 93,030 44 km (35,919 sq mi}. POPULATION: 
10,713,000, MAJOR CITIES: Budapest (capital), 2,064,000; 
Miskole, 709,000; Debrecen. 193,000, LITERACY: 98 


® on Feip percent. LIFE EXPECTANCY: 70 years. 





2 St MINE GEOGRAPHY: Mostly flat plains with 
= =— “Oll PIPELINE hilly regions in the north and west. 
=. CANAL CLIMATE: Temperate. GOVERNMENT; 
, Communist! state. ECONOMY: 
. a Pharmaceuticals, transportation 
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equipment, textiles, medical and scientific instruments, 
Ubowe bv nahfie Bboy housite, com, wheat, sunflower oll, sugar beets, wine. 
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Napoleonic Era World War | World War Il 

Hungarian nationalism grew in Hungary entered World War | as Hoping to regain lost lands, and 
the decades before B45, when a part ithe expanded Dual nsaless against Nazi Germany, 
revelution lad by Lajos Kossuth Monarchy. After defeat in (18 Hungary entered the war on the 
won Independance. But Tsar Hungary lost a percent of its Anis side. Soviet forces were 
Nicholas | of Russia helped put population and 7i percent of Ite victorious in 1945; Communist 
down the rebellion a year later. territory (next map), control was complete by #49. 


Hungary: A Different Communigm 
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Little Paris on the Danube, os it (s colorfully described, Budapest has 
¢ worldly charm of other major European capitals. The hills of medieval 
a 


Auda on the river's West bank, at feft, are linked to the elegant boulevards 


of more modern Pest on the east by eight graceful bridges. The soaring figure 
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ofthe Liberation Monument commemorates the Soviet victory over Nazi 
Genmunyin 1945. With a fifth of Hungary's population and a host of 
coffeehouses and concert halls, as well es government offices and factories, 


the city dominates the cultural, political, and economic life of the nation 


Hungary: A Different Communism 





were being strengthened: that the once iron 
hand of Communist authorits 
Withdrawn from daily life, so that-you might 
florgel for days that vou were east, rather 
than west, of the tron curtain 

When the No. 2 streetcar arrived, | 
Aboard and roce three stops to the 
Parliament BAAS, a neo-(Grothic mass of 
stone raised at the turn of the century, a 
remnant of ah Austro-Hungarian Empire 
With mv credentials approved, I entered. lt 
Was the first session of the year, anc in the 
ornate corridors members greeted] one an- 


hacl | Heer 


hopped 





other and chatted 
Hungary isasmallcountry, [was remind- 
Among the membérs were people | 


el avain 





had met earlier, elsewhere: the rabbi, part- 
lv; in his varmulke: the Calvinist bishop, 
tall, elegant,:a gold ring flashing on his left 
intlex finger; the burly boss of the coal mine 
near Pees, who paused to re- 
call my visit there 





tailored, 
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showcase parliament: It 
inclucted a leading sculntor, a leading com- 
paser, leading personalities from ai 
tion of interests. Tt had, a Western di iplomat 
Lold Mme, no power and met only a lew days 
each year; but, he added, it had influence tn 
the lenethier committee hearings, where 
proposals designed by the Hungari an So- 
Clalist Workers Party could be 
ind citfering points of view inineiod. 
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In the spotlight of a national 
effort to expand foreign 

trade, the [karus bus company 
bosed in Budapest, has 
become one of the world's 
MEP gest DUS Mrufocturers. A 
in a Gryving chamber 
(right) smooths a coach's 

i., 


worker 

undercoat before final lavers 

of paint are applied 
Poralleling trends in other 

Industries, about 35 percent of 

the firm's workers are women, 

who Aold positions from 

ger to welder (left). 

Sr Hine 


a statue ouiside the new 


FILO £ 


ad workers unite in 


industrial! town of 
Suiniaethidyes (top left), where 


modern biast furnaces 

al F a ht 
Dronduce steel with. ror ore 
imported from the LS.5.8 


Hurigery relies upon the 
Soviet Onion for about oa 
third of its foreign trode, 
buying moiniy fuel and new 
materials tn exchange for 
machinery and food 

In response to the high cost 
ofall and natural-gas intports, 
Hungary plans to burn more 
cook Af the 2. Oi-foot deep 
Tete a Tite city oy 


Ports 
work (Left) 


miners bend to their 





4 bell sounded and we took our places in 
[In the center crouched 
4 still CAMmenmnen, 
tables for ministers; above them 

parhament Denes: [ri Lhe 
second row sat ]anos Kanar, member of par 
at Sec Hungarian 
Parts 


Mr. Kiaddar 


the great chamber, 


television ani next CaAMe A 


row ol Were 
rows Of Seats ior 
hament, Fir of the 
—ocilist Workers’ (Comm 

In 1956, amid the uprising 
left Budapest; he returned with the soviet 
ArTITy', lished a government, and has 
wd Hung since. In 1954 many called him 
ith blood n his hanels: 
seem to fear his passing 
a min about the 
At hac grown 


” or bo. By 
uT 
Li Lil 


eSstal 
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Hungarians 


Once whi ter spoke 


need to Ferorm the leva Cone 


T 
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too bulky, too arcane—Mr 


Radar slipped 
Land walked alone down acorri- 
Hes 70) rage height, neither 
tat nor thin der seemed slizhth 
hunel 

nonmaescript. [here was an 
bit you might misread it; 


him to be the boss of asuce 


om his sen 
above nave 


LIne 


dor 
HO 
led; he was plain lressed, almost 
aura of power 
Vou might tuess 
eesful agricultural 
COoOopCraove 

As] watched him disappear 
ridor, two of ine ghosts af my side stirred, 
They we stsat twomen: Mr. Kada 
harl served both, watched them fail, turned 
igainst them. In the [ knew, 
lay part of the explanation for Hungary's 
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Rocking and rolling in o 
Budapest park, some 30,04) 
tevnopers crush toward the 
stage (left) during a 
performance by Locomotiv 


GT, one of Hungary's most 


popular stute-approved 

groups. Screaming and 

shouting and dancing on the 
| 


Pruss, (ie CoOncerrsoers 


F 2 i ! . == me - 
Fever oieiess Ma eee ro 


fecve the park almost as clean 
as they found it, thanke 
largely to only modest 
aqmocunts of drugs and 
aicahal 

Kldri Katona (below! 
touches o different chord in 
her listeners” hearts 
singing-—ifi d pieasing style 
haifwiay between Mew Wire 


ond jarz—lyrics of love 








(Continued from page 231) It wasastory 
that unfolded slowly as I crisscrossed Hun- 
gary, looking into life today. 


ss ACOLD, DRIZZLY DAY with fog 
drifting across the road, I drove to 
Gy6ér, a city halfway between Buda- 

— pest and Vienna, and on into the vil- 
lage of Gyérijbarat. | made inquiries until 
I located the house of Karoly and Piroska 
Németh. 

I had come for a pig killing. In the long 
years before World War Ll, Hungary was a 
mostly rural country, backward, poor. A pig 
killing, with its promise of food, was a great 
ceremony, limned by poems and folklore. 
That mystique remains. I wanted also to 
learn why the markets of Hungary were so 
well stocked, 

Mr. Németh greeted me with férkdly, a 
brandy made from the skins of grapes after 
they have been crushed to make wine, A tra- 
ditional drink, he said, “to give strength to 
pig killers.” While Mrs, Németh got their 
three children off to school, Mr, Németh 
said that he was a factory worker, and Mrs. 
Németh an accountant at the farm coopera- 
tive here. Asa member, she received a fami- 
lv farming plot, 0.6 hectares (1.5 acres) and 
2,500 kilograms (5,500 pounds) of corn a 
vear for fodder. They also now had two 
mother pigs and seven piglets in their back- 
yard, They could seli the animals to the co- 
operative, or privately. “We sold 19 piglets 
in March,” Mr. Németh said, “to other fam- 
ihes, those who have no mother pigs. In fact, 
that's. a good business." 

They owned their house and had rented 
out another that they had inherited. 

Friends and relatives arrived to help in 
the butchering. “All will get a part of the 
meat, all will share pork-and-cabbage soup 
afterward,” Mrs. Németh said. We went out 
into the cold of the backyard. Men wrestled 
the pig onto its side; one cut its throat. When 
the pig was dead, the men used'a blowtorch 
to burn off the bristles, then hung it from a 
butchering rack. Pails of water were set to 
boiling, the big cutting table scrubbed, 

As the pie was butchered, parts were tak- 
én into the basement for further processing. 
The bladder was cleaned, to hold “pig 
cheese,” the odds and ends of butchering; 
the intestines cleaned to hold sausage; the 
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nose and feet set aside to make pig pudding. 

While the work went on, Mrs. Németh 
invited me back into the house to sample 
the fresh pig liver, sauteed in lard, sprinkled 
with paprika; fresh brown bread, home- 
made wine. But there was more: “Come into 
the kitchen, you must taste the sausage!” It 
was not vyetsmoked, butrich with the special 
musk of freshly killed meat, pungent from 
garlic and half a pound of paprika. 

And then: “You can’t leave yet, sit down 
again, The fresh cutlets are almost ready!” 
Mrs. Nemeth placed on the table steaming 
cutlets, pickles, more paprika, more fresh 
bread, more homemade wine, No manin all 
Hungary ate better that morning, 

As Tate, [talked with Mr. Németh. I told 
him some said that the farmers in Hungary 
were better off than city dwellers; that there 
were millionaires in this villave. 

“Itis not certain that we have alot of mon- 
ey,” he said, “but we have plenty to eat. We 
work hard, from four or five in the morning 
until eight in the evening; we have time only 
to sleep. But we have meat seven days.” 

Later I was told by the farm editor of the 
local paper that about half of the pigs in 
Hungary—some 420,000—are raised on 
such plots, “It is good for the state. It has to 
furnish no capital, and the pork is produced 
cheaply.” The grandiose plans of the past, 
when livestock was to be raised exclusively 
in huge factory-like buildings, had been 
abantloned—at least fora time. 

There had been food shortages in Hunga- 
rv in the past, when production was too 
tightly controlled, when the incentive to 
work did not exist. Now, as one Hungarian 
told me, “People are allowed to work, to 
make money, and so we have food, the best 
in all the socialist world.” 


1 GAIN THE VIEW of a farm man- 
ager, [went to Tata, a town nearly 60 
kilometers (35 miles) northwest of Bu- 
dapest. There I toured the State Farm 

of Tata, occupying land once owned by the 
old and noble Eszterhazy family, My host 
was Jozsef Vet6, managing director, a man 
with a raspy voice and a countryman s way 
of cocking his head as he sizes you up. 

We wisited the noisy parts of the farm, 
where 28,000 geese lay 900,000 eggs a year 
and 7,000 ducks produce 500,000 voung, 
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then the quiet parts, the 1,000 hectares of 
lakes where carp are bred, and 1,200 hect- 
ares of wheat andl corn, the latter yielding a 
notable eight metric tons per hectare. 

Butin Hungary = quest to eam money and 
fully withize labor, the farm had branched 
out: It held also a small plastics factory, a 
hunting preserve frequented by wealthy 
Ttalians and West Germans, a riding school 
that drew a stream of Austrian tourists 

In the riding school's stable, smelling rich- 
ly of horses and hay and still bearing on its 
fireplace the coat oi arms ofthe E.szterhazys, 
we talked of changes on Hungary's tarms 

“We used to have a very strict system,” 
Mr. Veté sail. “Ministries in Budapest de- 
termined the number of geése or ducks or 
whatever the farm should have, and we had 
sometimes verv low prices. The more we 
produced, the greater the loss on the farm 

“Then the approach changed. Now we 
work out the annual planon the farm. There 
is some review by the higher authorities, 
but very rarely will they suggest some 
change. And there is no interference at all 
during the vear 

“And now it is important to gain 
profit. The profit is divided be- 
tween the state and the farm, with 
a part going to the workers as bo- 
nuses. So people use their minds, 
tieir brains,” 

There was another change. Mr 
Veto, I discovered, was not a 
member of the party. “Nem, I'm 
not a member. Ah, God knows 
why. When I was the deputy tothe 
general manager, | did not join 
Now that I am the general manag- 
er, L think I'm too old. 

“When this social svstem was 


Introduced, the point was to ape / 


point peeple to top posiiions wha 
were tracitionally leaders of the 
Working-Class movement, Very 
loval Communists, And the actual 
level of training was not that 
important. 

“Nowadays it is more important that you 
are a good expert in your field, and a good 
manager,” Mr. Veto, it was clear, was one 
such good expert. 

The small city of Esztergom lies on the 
Danube 40 miles upriver from Budapest: 
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The river here marks the border with 
Czechoslovakia. It is a place to pause, to 
seek perspective, Near here, in Roman 
times, the emperor-philosopher Marcus 
Aurelius wrote his Meditations, among 
them: “Time is a sort of river and strong 
is its current; no sooner is a thing brought to 
sight thanit iséwept by and another takes its 
place, and this too will be sweptaway." And 
a0 the Romans were swept AWay 

Lhe Maryars arrived late in the ninth cen- 
tury, and here in the 11th their first Chris- 
lian king, St. Stephen, was crowned; here 
Mongol invaders of the 13th century failed 
to take the city’s fortress; here in the 16th 
century came the conquering Turks, who 
riled much of Hungary for 150 years: anc 
here thereafter, under the Habsburgs of 
Austria, arose the fine baroque houses, the 
churches, and ecclesiastical buildings that 
give the town its present character. 

Eszterpom is called Hungary's Vatican; 
its great cathedral holds treasuries of gold 
chalices, embroidered vestments, the tombs 
of the archbishops. 1 wondered: When the 
river of time brought Communism, what 
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Tapping the talents of handicapped 
workers, the Rormaring flower 
cooperative outside Budapest has 
Plorieerad & UNLgue Niring program 

In hopes of broadening their 
opportunities, it has filled tts accounting 
department with 50 disabled people 
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was the effect on the Catholic Church, 
which had once claimed two-thirds of Hun- 
gary's people as communicants? 


NM THE PALACE OF the cardinal pri- 
mate, I talked with Father Pal Cséfal- 
vay, director of the museum. He said 
there were no statistics on church mem- 
bership; answers could not be precise. 

“Religious commitment is growing a bit 
stronger in urban areas; materialistic trends 
are stronger in the rural areas than they used 
to be.” Here there was an adequate number 
of candidates for the seminary. 

As for government policy: “The first sec- 
retary, Janos Radar, said he is not bothered 
if someone goes to church in his free time, or 
pores to ste a soccer match in hisirec time; the 
important matter is that someone should 
work well after doing so." 

The church runs #ight secondary schools 
in Hungary, six for bows, two for girls. 
“They are not free, and so the parents bear 
an extra burden, As for the state primary 
schools, it 15 not forbidden to have religious 
instructions if the parents so wish. The in- 
struction may be in the morning before the 
first class, or after the last. In some places. 
Very many students attend these instruc- 
tions; in other places, not so many." 

The priest saw a positive sign in this ar- 
rangement. “It i= not explicitly stated, but 
there is an implication in this that makes us 
feel that we are somehow urged to goon with 
our religious instructions, to put a good im- 
pacton the childrenin schools, to have them 
under a good influence,” 

But there was a ghost in this place, the 
ghost of a man who once dwelt here, Jozsef 
Cardinal Mindszenty. His bitter resistance 
to Communism had made him a martyr. He 
died in exile in Vienna in 1973 

“For sure he had some good qualities,” the 
priestsaid. “He was vervstrongly protecting 
the rights of the church, but he also tried to 
defend political positions that did not exist 
any longer. He did not recognize a republic; 
he called himself prince primate, atitle from 
the Habsburg kings; and he thought of him- 
self as the foremost ‘baron’ of the country 

“He expected everybody to become a mar- 
tyr like himself. Butit was-not naturaily de- 
sired by everyone, nor by the political 
situation,norby (Continued on page 245) 
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Do-it-yourself house building is 2 
common pastime in Hungary, both in 
suburb neighborhoods (above) and 
in the countryside. Private construction 
in 1982 accounted for 60 percent of the 
nation’s new howsing, including hames 

wilt by contractors and apartments 
put up by construction cooperatives 

in the village of Szigiiget, family and 

friends of Béla Kovdce (right) poss 
building blocks hand to hand. [ft witl 
tole the Kowics family more than twa 
Veors fo finish the new house, which 
will stand next to that of Bélo’s mother. 
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Outperforming the rest of 
the Sovtet bloc, Hungary's 
furnis bring in bumper 
crops Of grain under a systent 
of toowe controls uonlite any 
ather in: the Communist 
wirld. (Managers of the 
nation 4 [30 state farms 
follow production 
guidelines, but chairmen of 
the 1360 cooperatives that 
cultivate &0 percent of the 
farmland are left largely on 
their own to show a profit for 
their members. Ihe resuits 
hove been rewarding. While 
most Easter Buropean 
nahons import foodstupis, 
Hungarian agriculture 
contributes nearly a fourth 
of the counto's exports. 
iia riy a pera FUVes hove 
diversified into light industry 
such as plastics 
Piiriifocture oF tire 
retreading. Such initiative 
can be important to ther 
profitability since, though 
SOT COOpOMIhvEs receive 
technical advice and 
financial aid from the state, 
they must purchase their 
Own supplies arid equipment. 
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Entrepreneurial fever grips nearly 
everyone in the countryside aster the 
day's work is finished af state farms 

or cooperatives, Ina Aeld near 
Riskunfélegyhdzca ao member of the Genin 
Cooperative son's corn with a 
homemade planter on the arial portion 
set aside for his private use (above) 


oy 


fo supplement income, c nowsew fe 
in Zdlninyszék (left) roises mutrias in her 
backyard to sell to fiirriers, and a boy 
outside Sseged (right) heips harvest 
beets from his family's private plot 
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At least 1.5 million families keep 
such private gardens or raise their own 
animals, On these small parcels they 
manage to raise half of all the pigs, a 
third of the beefand dairy cattle, 70 


nercent of the poultry, half of the fruit 
and wing grapes, and 40 percent of the 
vegetobles—in all, about 30 percent of 
everything produced in Hungary 
Private plots hove been $0 successful, 


in fact, that life in some villages fs 
said to be the most comfortable—and 
profitable—in the country 
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(Conttnued from pave 240) the policies of 
the church itself. Of course, anyone who is 
religious fears the withering away of Cathol- 
icism, but there are Many Ways one can act 
in this situation. To be very stiff, just to re- 
ject-everything: That is not the only way.” 
And so, as the perception of Janos Kadar 
has changed over the vears, so, in the minds 
of some, has the perception of Jézsef Minds- 
zenty, prince primate, baron, martyr. 


HE JOURNALIST and [satin a hotel 
dining room by the Danube. Through 
the curtains passersby outside ap- 
peared as silhouettes, spectral. “You 
could call me a survivor,” he said. He had 
been a member of the Communist Party in 
1956; in the midst of the uprising he found 
himself in the Parliament Building, a fune- 
tionary of the government of Imre Nagy. 

I pressed him: Why did Nagy, a Commu- 
nist, declare Hungary neutral and ask the 
United Nations to help get the Russians out? 
“He was desperate, all else had failed.” And 
who was in the streets? Who had the guns? 
Who led them? What did they want? Exact- 
ly what happened? 

“To this dav. my frends and I spend 
hours digging up every litle detail, Still, we 
don't understand what happened. It was so 
quick. Perhaps if it had taken more time, we 
could seé what really happened, Power to- 
tally collapsed, All this in just a few days'" 

He remembered the time after the revolt 
had been suppressed. “Strange things were 
happening. Some came back from arrest, 
others didn't. Ministers seemed to come 
back from the earth. didn't join the party 
again. I had some difficult years, employ- 
tment problems,” 

Why didn't he rejoin the party? A silence, 
then: “Some who were executed were party 
members, Perhaps that is one reason,” 

Among the party members executed was 
Imre Nagy, the man he had served. Nagy 
was @ thickset man with a farmer's mus- 
tache and a schoolmaster’s pince-nez. The 
ghost of Nagy was often with me, especially 
as I walked in Budapest. He had liked to 
stroll the boulevards, boutonniere in place, 
responding to the greetings of admirers. He 
was a kindly man, popular, 

Another who had been in the Parliament 
Building, serving under Nagy, was Janos 
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Kadar, until he slipped away to the Russian 
side. In Eastern Europe, Mr. Kadar could 
clearly see, good intentions and popularity 
are not enough. 

But there was another chost in this mat- 
ter, a man whose name I would hear from 
time to time in Hungary, spoken as if a ver- 
bal charm, to ward off the return of evil: Ra- 
kosi. Matvis Rakosi was, some remember, a 
dumpy little man with a moon face, always 
dressed in the regulation black suit and sil- 
ver tie, always accompanied by two men, 
each with a hand in his pistol pocket. 

Rakosi came to power with the Russian 
Army after World War II, He destroyed op- 
position parties bit by bit, “like slicing sa- 
lami.” Then he proceeded to oppress his 
fellow Hungarians: “If the doorbell rang af- 
ter ten in the evening, you were ternfied.” 
The terror, the oppression helped inspire the 
events of 1956. Among those who served 
Rakosi, and who were jailed by him and in 
jail tortured, was Janos Kadar. There were 
lessons to be drawn. 

Isatina large book-lined office in the Par- 
liament Building. The man opposite had 
been an orphan, raised in mstitutions; once 
he had wanted only to read poetry, Now he 
was a deputy prime minister, a member of 
the politbure, soonto be secretary of the cen- 
tral committee: His graying hair was swept 
backward, his nose prominent, his shoul- 
ders stooped as if weighted by more than a 
single lifetime of experience. 

“T have no personal reasons to say that 
what happened before 1956 could be por- 
traved in clean colors,” Gydrey Aczeél said. 
He had spent more than five years in prison. 

Hie perceptions of the events that led to 
the uprising: 

“There was a group of leaders who mis- 
used the name of the Communist Party and 
made several faults by misusing that name. 
There were brutal deeds attributed to these 
people, and I would state that the Hungar- 
ian people in 1956 were disappointed not 
because of socialism but because of these 
brutal distortions.” 

In Mr. Aczél's view the revolt had been 
started by young people wishing to reform 
the Communist Party, then was seized by 
people wishing to overthrow the socialist 
system. And so it was crushed. This is the 
view taught in schoolbooks, 
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What had he learned in prison? “That it 
is impossible to make a people happy if it is 
against their will: an ideology should not be 
one to subject a people to tests and experi- 
ments. So it is our conviction that this sys- 
tem isto be built without unnecessary blood, 
sweat, and tears; we have to make 
people happy, not force them.” 


’ BEGAN with marrow soup, 
| so rich and peppery it had to 
be eaten with slices of thick 
brown toast; then I addressed 
the house specialty, Hungarian 
beefsteak, smothered in tomatoes, 
onions, paprika. My host, Jozsef 
Haidi, watched with interest, 
now and then refilling my glass 
with a white wine from the Lake 
Ralaton region. Jozsef and his 
wife, Marika, operate the restau- 
rant Aranyhid (Golden Bridge) as 
a contract restaurant. It is an ex- 
ample of the individual enterprise 
that is now encouraged in Hun- 
gary. I wanted to learn a little of 
how it worked. 

Jazsef told me that the restaurant was 
owned by the state catering company of 
south Buda, which operates about 160 res- 
taurants and coffeehouses, “They decided to 
rent out some to emplovees who had worked 
a long time with such companies. My wife 
and I had done so. There was a down pay- 
ment, and monthly payments. We can buy 
food and drink supplies anywhere.” 

The hours are long, but the results satisfy- 
ing. “Before we took over the restaurant, it 
offered just beer, some warm sandwiches. 
Now we have a kitchen, offer a wide vari- 
ety, everything cooked toorder. And before, 
the restaurant was open only to 10 p.m.; 
now it is open to midnight or even 4 a.m., 
just as long as people stay.” 

Now their goal was to build a large out- 
side terrace: “Lf we get it, we will get tourist 
contracts, and then we will succeed!” 

After testing individual enterprise in res- 
taurants; the government allowed it in other 
areas, such as computer software 

And so one fine spring day | talked with 
Laszld Barthé, 37, who had the slightly 
anxious expression of any man with a 
wife and two children who is planning to 
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In her dreams a young Gypsy, Gizello 
Bogdiin, travels for from her village near 
the Yugoslav border to the world af 

high fashion she finds in mogarines. A 
tough people with a footloose past, 
Hungary's 320,000 Gypsies are slowly 
being drawn into the rest of society. 





abandon a certain salary for the risks of 
entrepreneurship, 

In liew of a card he presented me with a 
freshly printed sheet of stationery. It read: 
“DATACOM, Szamitastechnika (Comput- 
er Technology|.” He said there were three 
other partners in the company, that their cli- 
ents were state-owned enterprises, from the 
largest software house to small businesses. 
“We have about ten years’ experience in the 
field, a lot of connections, Some companies 
advertise; we have not-felt the need.” 

He cited an example: “One large-scale 
state company got in trouble with a con- 
tract. It needed a packaged program in one 
month, a very short deadline. No one want- 
ed the job. They came to us." 

While building their business, the part- 
ners hold onte thetrold jobs. The company's 
business is handled “after work, on the 
weekends, whenever there is time. But it's 
impossible to go on like this always. One 
must choose, 

“Tt's a little bit dangerous. The future is 
hopeful. We do not know if there will be 
changes, and ifso, in what direction. But the 
company is useful and good, and in it I feel 
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that lam truly responsible for what I do.” 

In the 1950s Hungary utilizes 
rialist economic svstem, one patterned on 
that of the Soviet Union in the 19305 and 
‘40s. This was successful in turning an agri 
cultural country into an industrial nation 
But by the pesineing ob the 1960s, results ci- 
minished, “We realized,” one economist 
said, “thatif we wanted to continue the eco 
namic development of our country, we had 
to change our methods.” 

So in 1968 the state introduced the New 
Economic Mechanism, asetotrulesthattoa 
degree decentralized planning and control 
reinstated the profit motive, allowed the 
functioning of supply and demand, and per- 
mitted accumulation of individual wealth 

“Tthink our system is unique,” the econo 
mist said. “And the reason is that our post- 
tion in the socialist bloc is unique. Almost 50 
percent af our national income is based on 
forelen trade. So we are obliged to have a 
very elastic, very flexible system,” 
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OUR in natural resources, save tor its 
rood earth and hauwnite, Hung ar 
must import (petroleum, natural gas 
automobiles). Lo pay tor tise im- 

ports, it must export (pharmaceuticals, bus 

umina)., About 

half the trade is with nonsocialist nations 
In the scramble for loreign ¢arnings Hun- 

fary virorously seeks joint enterprises with 

Western companies waa searches for new 
markets. The French and Italians like vers 
much the taste of white rabbits? Well, send 
them 40 million dollars’ worth a vear, Send 
them also doves, pigeons, goose liver 

Does the world seek new novelties? Send 
ita rather curious toy, the e Rubik’ : Cube 
[caught Rubik at the Acad- 

emy of Applied Arts in Buda, where he is a 
professor (page 235), I had read somewhere 
that he had created the cube 48 a tool to help 
his students; [ expected an old, kindly, pos 
sibly distracted 4 Beptiemnan: Instead T found 


4 38-year-old | 
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eT Of LW, of mocjerate 
height, with a ‘finely wrought face, quick 
eves, Clad in brown slacks and sweater and 
open-necked shirt. In the cabin of a jetliner, 
where he is often found nowadays, you 

might mistake him for a French entrepre 
neur, bound to or from a ski holiday 

Ll asked if madeed he ‘had developed his 
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Refreshing their spirits after a long day of picking hops destined for a brewery 
in Budapest, a farm couple unpack a little supper. The standard of living in 
rurdl areas has steadily improved since the end of World War IT, when the 
Cammunists dismantled a feudal-tihe system of large estates. Today every village 
is said to have electricity, though not-every farmhouse has tt, 


cube as a teaching aid. “Everything a teach- 
er does is related to the teaching process.” 
But a teacher is human like evervone else, 
and he creates for himself as well as for oth- 
ers. “T could say the reason I started to be ac- 
tive in this field is simply my own character. 
You could say it grew out of my profession. | 
am an architect and an interior designer.” 

Or his earnings (more than 30 million 
cubes have thus far been produced) he 
Would only say: “In my case, which would 
characterize the situation of other inventors 
also, | get a certain share of the sales. Of 
course, in the case of the cube, which is 50 
popular, the profit is quite large." 

Yes, he has other ideas, new ones, and is 
pursuing them. Among them a book. 


WOMETIMES, in Hungary, a sense of 
tragedy sneaks up on you, I was visit- 
ing the bauxite mines near Tapolca 
when an official led me proudly into 
the miners social and educational center. It 
was a fine new building with classrooms, 
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meeting rooms, a library, and an audito- 
rium, Something about the auditorium 
seceemed odd. It was, the official said, previ- 
ously a synagogue; the new part of the build- 
ing had been built around it. All over 
Hungary synarogues now serve such pur- 
poses, In them, if you have an imagination, 
you may hear a terrible cry 

In 1944 German and Hungarian Nazis 
rounded up 600,000 Jews and shipped them 
to concentration camps and death. Today 
perhaps 20,000 Jews remain outside Buda- 
pest: not enough to keep the rural syna- 
POPUES ave; ONLY enougn, perhaps, to 
muster the required ten Jewish men for ser- 
Vices In a praverhouse. So the synagogues 
were sold, for uses deemed appropriate. 

The Jews of Budapest were luckier. Their 
total destruction in the ghetto was frustrat- 
ed. Twodays before a final effort by the Na- 
zis to eliminate them all, the Soviet Army 
fought its way into the citv. Mrs. Ilona Sei- 
fert, secretary-general of the Central Board 
of Hungarian Jews, was then a young girl, 
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cowering in a cellar with 84 other people. 
She remembers the céllar door opening, the 
terrible tear that it was a Fascist killer, then 
the appearance of a young Russian soldier. 
Mrs. Seifert poured kosher slivovitz, 
clear and clean tasting, into glasses. She is 
a short woman, stout now, energy un- 
diminished. “We have in Budapest 30 syna- 
gogues and prayerhouses; ours is now the 
greatest Jewish community in middle Eu- 
rope. Perhaps $0,000 strong. We have a hos- 
pital with 200 beds, three old-age homes, a 
kindergarten, a school, two day-care cen- 
ters, anda kosher kitchen to prepare food for 
older people who cannot shop or cook for 
themselves. And we have the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, a century old, the only 
such school remaining in Eastern or middle 
Europe. [t has 18 students; three from the 
Soviet Union, one from Czechoslovakia, one 
from the German Democratic Republic.” 
The cost for all these was met by contribu- 
tions from the state, international Jewish or- 
ranixvations, and the Jewish community. 
Mrs. Seifert led me into the main syna- 
gogue, built in 1859 in Moorish style; the 
museum adjoining it, its most eloquent ob- 
jectasmall simple cloth, six pointed, yellow; 


and the small garden behind it, another 


Nagi legacy, a mass grave. “There are, I 
think, 3,500 buried there,” she said. 

With that background the present ap- 
peared good. The renaissance, she said, be- 
gan after 1956. “Then Mr. Kadir said that 
in our time it is not interesting whether 
somebody has written the name of sod with 
a capital letter or with asmall letter. [tis not 
interesting if somebody is an atheist or reli- 
rious. What is important is to build together 
the country. 

“And after this began anew life.” 

By all rights, some sav, the Hungarians 
should not be in Hungary at all; if their lan- 
fuage is incomprehensible to their neigh- 
bors, if their history has been problematic, it 
is their own doing. Where had they come 
from? L talked with Dr. Péter Veres of the 
Ethnographical Institute of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences. He jabbed a finger at 
a large map of the Soviet Union. 

“Here is the place, just east of the Urals, in 
western Siberia: New evidence places it 
east, not west, of those mountains... The 
region was then a pine forest, the people 
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hunters and fishermen. They were a mix 
of Caucasian and Mongoloid. They are now 
called the Finno-Ugric people. 

“Some of those people migrated north. 
Some became the Finns, while smaller 
groups settled across the northern part of 
what is now the Soviet Union, There, per- 
haps 25 ethnic groups still speak Finno- 
Ugric languages. Some live a very archaic 
life. Some are hunters and fishermen and 
also deal in reindeer breeding. We study 
them, to find out about our own past. 

“Between the 12th and 10th centuries #.c. 
a change of climate took place in western 5Si- 
beria. The groundwater began to rise, the 
area became a sort of marsh, and the people 
had to move, The ancestors of the Hungar- 
ians moved south. They abandoned their 
life as hunters and fishermen and became a 
pastoral people, always in movement. 
Gradually, overa period of 2,000 years, thev 
moved to the west, arriving here in the 
Vear 896.” 


HAT REMAINS of the old cul- 
ture? “Elements in our folkloric 
music, Ourskill at husbandry, And, 
there are old people alive today who 
remember shamanism-—how certain peo- 
ple, when they became shamans, could cure 
Ulness, could locate lost or stolen goods, 
could find the answers to problems." 

And there was the language, the language 
that binds Hungarians together. Only 15 
million people in the world speak it, the 
nearly 11 million within Hungary, some 
four million outside—among them perhaps 
two millionin Romania, 800,000 in Czecho- 
slovakia, 800,000 in Yugoslavia. 

Itis anirony that after World Warl, when 
Hungary regained its independence for the 
first time in the modernera, itlost by atreaty 
71 percent of its territory, much of its popu- 
lation. Those lost people remain in the con- 
sciousness of the Hungarians. Especially 
those in Romania: “They are badly treated,” 
l was told more than once. 

But there were life-affirming memories | 
would take from Hungary. I liked the street- 
cars, three little cars in tandem, bright yel- 
low, darting this way, that way, like goldfish 
in a row; the Bokk Mountains, lilliputian, 
with forests, castles, pine smells, and then 
you are outotthem. Lliked Gypsy musicians, 
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but vou must be lingeringover wine and with 
friends (and perhaps two of those friends are 
falling in love: he will give her earrings, she 
will have her ears pierced). Lliked the young 
Budapest couple's flaton Molnar Street, the 
old-fashioned windows; the boarder who 
uncorked plum brandy from his father's 
house in Yugoslavia; the old lady who lived 
alone and came each day just to sit quietly 
and hear voices and so hold on to life 

[like Hungarian poetry, the way it evokes 
the mystery of the land, and the way trageds 
runs through it a5 rivers, creeks, and rivu- 
lets of rain run through the land itself. I hike 
its devit-take-the-hindmost defiance. [he 
poet Attila Jozsef shocked his university 
teachers in the early 1900s bul later won the 
hearts of his countrymen with this bold chal- 
lenze to lite, its blows, its demands: 
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to the Tokaj wine region in the northeast, 
where the Great Hungarian Plain meets 
the Carpathian Mountains. The southern 
slopes af these mountains sy aia been culti- 
vated for the grape since medieval times. 

Ome old cellar, 2,700 meters of labyrinth, 
held 6,000 barrels; 1 sampled trom 14. The 
wines Varied from clear, sharp new ones to 
sweet, old, brownish ones, some made with 
raisiniike aseu grapes. As [ sipped, very con- 
tentediy, a wine company official told me 
that about half of the vinevards were in pri- 
vate hands, with 14,000 owners. Grapes re- 
quire intensive seasonal work, he said. But 
the owners can call on relatives and friends 
at the harvest; they are all mspired by the 
profit motive to relentlessly pursue the de- 
mancing handwork 

On the way back to Budapest I stopped at 
another famous wine-producing center, 
Eger, Inthe little limestone valley where the 
caves cluster, | chose one at random: per- 
haps becatise the vintner, standing at its en- 
trance, appeared rough cut, the cavesimple. 

As he drew the wine, talked of 
business. “It's zood. [sell to the Hilton.” He 
pointed out across the valley to the caves 
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opposite. “I've just bought a cellar there for 
my daughter—180;,000 forints [$4,800]. 
We'll open it soon. We'll have food, stuffed 
cabbage and such, and even beautiful 
toilets! 

“Listen, [we just bourht a fourth vine- 
yard. [have anice home, a bicvele. om61,a 
retired factory worker, but [have a life! 

“Here,” he said, pulling from a paper bag 
homemade sausage, a slab of fat bacon, 
bread, and a knife. Glasses were refilled. 

By now I knew the ritual: As we cut into 
the sausage, crank the local wine, it seemed 
a secular sacrament, commemorating life, 
prospects 


T TIMES | was confused: Here was 2 
country governed by Communists, 
adopting aspects of Western capital- 
-ism and Western socialism, and all 
the while wrapping the reforms in veils of 
Marxist dialectic. | wondered if a sociologist 
might help clarify matters. 

I called on Dr. Elemeéer Hankiss, director 
of the Center for Value Sociology in Buda- 
pest, He is a voungish man, spare in body, 
quick in word and movement. He had taken 







Shoulder to shoulder with the 
highest ranking Soviet officer 
in Hungary, third from tet, 
leading military and government 
officials salute the yeor’s mew 
officer corps at a. Constitution 
Diary ceremony 

Since the unsuccessful revolt 
of 1956, when Soviet tanks rolled 
inte Budapest, the party- 
controlled government has 
strictly supported the Soviet 
Union in foreign policy, even 
as ttexperiments with social 
reforms at home 

With four Soviet divisions 
stationed in taeir couriry, Murry 
Hungarians are worned that 
unrest in Poland may upset their 
relations with Jvfosecw 

A chalked heart (right) on a 
Budapest wal!—still pocked by 
the gunfire of 27 years ago— 
symbolizes the feeling that, no 
matter what, life will go on- 





part in the events of 1956, and then spent a 
year in jail, There he learned, he said, “not 
to be afraid. In Eastern Europe the person 
who learns this has learned the most impor- 
tant thing. Then one indeed is free.” 

And today? “A kind of game is plaved in 
this country. Everybody knows the rules, 
what he can do, what he can accept for 
what, And this is more or less working. It 
has been working for the past 20 vears." 

There were at least two results. One 
edged on politics. 

“We have a kind of slowly developing plu- 
ralism. There are special-interest groups, 
agrarian and industrial lobbies, the cooper- 
ative farms and those in the second or pri- 
vate economy, and so on, And they have a 
numberof ways of protecting their interests. 
All behind the scenes." 

And there was an important sociological 
result, a sort of healing. “Before World War 
Ol we had very strong class identities. After 
that war these identities were cestroved, 
consciously and surgically, by the Commu- 
nist Party at that ime. Everybody was mor- 
tified and humiliated. If you were a small 
landholder, you were called an oscillating 
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peasant; if vou were an intellectual, you 
were called a servant of fascism. And so in- 
stead of these old identities, a kind of feeling 
of guilt was substituted. A skillful strategy, 

“With the prosperity, the growing econo- 
my of the past 20 vears, thereisaslow grow- 
ing of good feeling about ourselves, a sort of 
identity. We have begun to feel mavbe we 
can achieve something, and these feelings 
have been growing very quickly in the past 
three or four years.” 


(OCTOLOGISTS WORK from data; 
es pocts and writers from intuition, 

| memories, perceptions, as if trying to 
“seize reality from some ether. They 
complement one another. The taxi dropped 
meat No. 9 Jozsefhegyi Street on Rose Hill, 
long the most fashionable neighborhood in 
Budapest. An older woman let me into a 
house crammed with books. Gyula Iives, 
80, the most distinguished living Hungarian 
writer, appeared, a man with a-kindly face 
and some signs of recent iliness, 

Cakes were brought, wine opened, 

Mr. Ulvés began publishing his poems 
in the 1920s. He is not a Communist, never 
has been; he calls himself a leftist, a 
revolutionary. 

He spoke of how the Magvars had come 
long ago on horseback and under romantic 
circumstances, and how Hungarians have 
concluded from this that they are a coura- 
geous people, very brave, with hot tempers. 
But for him, “the genuine quality of the 
Hungarian people is that they are able to 
work. if they havea chance to do that, and if 
they can work freely," 

As for today: “The mast characteristic 
feature of the situation nowadavs i that 
Hungarian citizens can legally leave the 
country. Not immediately, but if one would 
very much like to leave, one could get an of- 
ficial passport within a relatively short peri- 
od, and one can come back. So there is not 
any feeling that we are closed in. For vou 
perhaps it if not 30 easy to understand what 
this means here in central Europe 












“And T could be on atrain and have acon- 
versation, The other passenger may dis- 
agree, and maysayso, butitisinconceivable 
that he would leave the train at the next stop 
and request the police to come. Itis jist im- 
possible to imagine that. So there isa feeling 
of freedom, 

* And, inrelation to this, the leading strata 
of the society somehow have adjusted to the 
taste of the inhabitants of this country. They 
have a rather modest attitude and-a modest 
way of life. For instance. Janos Kadir lives 
in a house nearby, The garden does not be- 
long to him, and the house itself has three 
rooms only.” 

The future? “The small people always de- 
pend on the big powers.” 


WAS a bright, sunny day. The noises of 
the traffic in the city below arrived on 
Rose Hill only as a murmur: You could 
hear the songs of birds, the voices of an 
ald man and his grandson carried by the 
breeze, I decided to walk down to the city. 

What do the Hungarians think in their 
heart of hearts? Would they prefer, as one 
Western diplomat suggested, to be like Aus- 
tria, neutral, free of bonds to East or West? I 
don't know. Perhaps ina small country in 
the middle of Europe with powerful neigh- 
bors, one deals with realities. while wishes 
atrophy. I do know that most Hunganans 
believe their life to be “not bad”: much betier 
than before, betterthan thatof their socialist 
neighbors. But I know also that two ques- 
tions hang like specters over those. with 
memories: “Will there be war? What will 
happen after Kadar?” 

The first question is universal, the second 
Hungarian. While Communism wears a 
humanistic face in Hungary today, the clas- 
sic party apparatus of control rémains in 
place, to be taken in hand and wielded by 
another Rakost, should one arise. And, as 
one former Communist told me, “the next 
chapter will be written in Moscow.” We 
quickened our steps, the ghostsand 1, down 
Rose Hill, a 


Lauud-hack cowboy of Hungarian legend, today's csikeds displays his mastery of 
horses mainly at towrist shows like this one—though it's not clear in this case 
whether he's resting or being rested on. Their history has helped make 
Hungarians a pragmatic people who make the best of what life gives them. 


Hungary: A Different Conmumunigm 
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BEIRUI- 


Sidewalk gossip returns to west Beirut 
after Israel's invasion last summer, 





as workers clear older debris left from the height of Lebanon’s civil 
war—one of many scars in a city trying hard to heal its wounds. 
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HERE IS TIME TO DREAM now, 
for the nights here are no longer fitful 
with the sound of rifle fire—to dream of 
a healing and a rebuilding of this city of 
Beirut where, after eight years of fight- 
ing, there is little left, not even the jasmine 
that perfumed its springtimes of peace. 

Wo one knows for certain how miany lied 
during those years. A fimure of 80,000 has 
been cited, and that may not be far off, As 
many as40 ei children are believed to have 
been orphaned, The damage to property is 
incalculable (surveys set physical damiuge to 
west Beirut hospitals alone, during the 
Israel siege last summer, 
at nearly 35 million dol- 
lars), Lebanon, the once 
gentle land where com- 
promise wasthecovenant 
for survival, lies gravely 
wounded, perhaps never 
to recover, certainly nev- 
erto be completely free of 
the scars of the savagery 
unleashed here 

But while the fateof the 
nation's sovereignty re: 
mains clouded with un- 
certainty, there is hope 
now that Beirut can rise 
from the rubble. The 
work has startet andl, if it 
it to be successful, it will 
fo on for a decade and 
cost billions of dolhirs. 

Plans to rebuild the city were first drafted 
in 1977, when many thought the war and de- 
struction had ended. The fighting and kill- 
ing resumed, however, and the blueprints 
were rolled up and packed away, memora- 
hitiaof wishful thinking. [twas atime when 
a government functionary could ask: “Why 
hasn tthe world wept for Lebanon? It weeps 
for Poland and for lreland, but not for Leba- 
non, Maalesh [never mind), | think it is too 
late now.” 

Ofcourse, the world did come to weep for 
Lebanon. 








“No tanks allowed" sign wus umeonded 
by Jeroeli troeps to reo “fo Domur,” a 
town where the PLO ond allies slew some 
1a Christion civilians in Shs. 


Those who knew Beirut a dozen vears 
mo, When it was grand and wicked without 
malice—were they not saddened unto tears? 
‘To come to the blackened, charred remains 
of the Hotel St, Georges and see in the mind's 
eve the onetime grandeur of that place by 
the sea? To find the old sugs, once aglitter 
with heavy gold and the sheen of fine silks, 
reduced to splintered woord and shards of 
class? To share, even briefly, the linger- 
ing anguish of the Lebanese who counted 
each dav of those eight years as a test for per- 
eonnl survival, amc to mourn old friends 
whoa failed the test? 

So much ws lost dur- 
ing those years, since 
the time when Hetrut 
touched the Arab world 
with glamour and sophis- 
tication. The city played 
Paris of the Middle East, 
and played it well, for 
Lebanon wis a mandat- 
ed creation of the French. 
And that's the way it was 
until April 13, 1975: 

Cin that Sunday Pierre 
Gemavyel, leader of the 
Phalangist Party in Leba- 
non and a Maronite 
Catholic, was attacked 
by Palestinians while at- 
tending decication ser- 
wices for a new church in 
Betrut. He escaped with 
his life. but his boveruard and several oth- 
ers were killed. In retaliation, a group of his 
followers, members of the Phalangist mili- 
tia, only hours later stopped a bus carrying 
mostly Palestinians and killed 27. Thus be- 
gan the war that would devastate this small 
nation before it reached its 40th year of 
independence 

By custom, Lebanon has a Maronite 
Catholic president, a Sunni Muslim prime 
minister, and a Shiite Muslim speaker of the 
house, For many vears this ecumenical sort 
of politics (Continued on page 271) 


The Green Ling hos grown into tts name. Wan of mines, tvo mer inspect overgrown 
Rue de Dames on the demarcation strip thet had divided Christian east Berrut and 
Mustim west Betrut sinned 1976, when civil war raged, triggered portiy by resident Pul- 
esting Liberation Organization (PLO) fighters. Then last June, [srael invaded to expel 
the PLO, whose withdrawal effectively erased the Green Line. 
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Operation Peace th Grdlifee, 


aimed.at Palestinian fighters in southern 
Lebanon who had bombarded Israeli vil 
militants and refugees north- 
tMary to Berrie. 

For ten weeks in the summer of 
Israelis blockaded west Beirut as 
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|. twas withthe rise of Arab na 
Hionalism under former Egyptian President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser that friction devel- 
oped The Christians SIesteppec the full 


sonably we 


embrace of Arab unity, pushing instead for 


rong Lebanese nationalism 
Many Aiaronites considered themselves 


of Phoenician stock, inheritors of a land 
wnart from the sands of Arabia. “We are dif 
ferent,” oné told me. “We draw our spirit 
from the mountains, not the desert.” 

The eruption of violencein 1975 was root 
ein that Hat earth of religous anc pe litical 
conflict. In the next eight vears those roots 
would spread through, and become entan- 
gled in, the whole stupelving labyrinth of 
Middle Fast politics, Lebanon, in effect 
would lose control of its own war, and the 
country would become an arena for the bat- 
thes of all, 


| = = — i i 
[tis not an uncommon role for this cross- 


roads land, whose people have learned resil- 
ncy throuch the centuries wncer the 
trampling feetof Romansand Christian cru 
saders, Arabs and Ottoman Turks 

As recently a5 aveararothecastof players 
in Lebanon's latest tragedy included 
. A Syrian force of more than 70,000 men 
* Tens of thousands of Palestinians, includ- 
ing members of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization (PLO) and it= leading militia, 
Fatah, headed by Yasir Arafat 





* ALnited Nations contingent of 6,000 mili- 
lary personne 
* Dozens of private, well-armed militias, 
indistinguizhable but for the leader followed 
and the cause espoused 

Lebanon was a stewpot 
of anarchy. There was no central govern 


ment with authority, no army capable of 





transformer into 


keeping order. Bovs no older than 14 stood 
on the streets, Making Menacing sweeping 


motions with their Ralashnikov automati 
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Putting politics aside, BHeirnutis of all factions ployer 
Hippedrome racetrack (above) each weekend throughout the civil war alioug i 
it wos just west of the Green Line. During the Israeli invasion the PLO took up 


the day's seven-race card. So far, his-home, 
holding one of the finest collections of Orien- 
talartinthe world, had beenspared damage 
(page 281). He explained why: “TLamin good 
relations with all sides.” 

Former minister of foreign altairs for Leb- 
anon, and minister of state in 1968, banker 
Pharaon was chiefly responsible for Leba- 
non’s membership in the United Nations 
and the Arab League 

“There have been more than 3,000 races 
won under my colors,” he wassayingon that 
Saturday of a cease-fire in Beirut. In six 
months the Hippodrome would be de- 
stroved and a dozen of his horses would be 
dead, killed in the shelling and bombing of 
the track. In all, some 40 horses perished 

For in June of last vear 60,000 Israeli 
troops blitzed across the border and brought 
ruin on 900 square miles of southern Leba- 
non as they pushed north to Beirut with the 
aim: of driving the PLA) trom the country, 
Aerial bombings.and shellings by the Israelis 
piled new rubble on old and sent the death 
count cimbing, 

Even when the fighting stopped and the 
fires cooled, when the PLO and the Syrians 
(though notthe Israelis) were gone from Bei- 
rut, fresh blood stained the dueling ground. 
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The president-elect of Lebanon, 34-year-old 
Bashir Gemavel, was assassinated, Re- 
sponse Wis Swift and sickening: Hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of persons living in the 
refugee camps of Sabra and Shatila were 
massacred by Christian miligamen without 
interference by Israeh soldiers in the area. 

Perhaps nothing worse than this could fol- 
low. Perhaps that is why expressions of hope 
for the future began to be heard—hopes 
whispered, like a distant prophecy: 

In a stort 





free, ter! mot Lebanan bi 
turned into a fertile field and the fertile field 


seem live a forest? (Isaiah 29:17) 


NSOEED, this October day will bring nor- 
malcy ofa kind to the city, Boutiques will 
offer the latest in high fashion, and some 
of the world’s worst auto traffic will clog 

the streets. Emplovees of scores of banks 
will be at work, continuing the Lebanese 
tradition of bold and innovative finance. 
Fortunes will be made this day..and for- 
tunes lost. 

Rue Hamra at 10°30 acm: The traffic 
moves one way, toward the sea, along this 
busy artery in the western Section of the cits 
called Kas Beirut. Before the war Hamra 
was a fashionable street, but now water 


National Geographic, Febriary [983 


the horses at the 





position-in the clubfwwse and mined the track. When [sraeii tanks ringed west 


Beirut, fierce fichtine left the facility in ahaombles, French troopers fost fol 
a 


from: broken pipes washes against the curb, 
splashing the shoes of sidewalk peddlers 
whohawk their wares in voices with the tim- 
bre of fozhorns. Bullets have pocked many 
of the buildings along Hamra, and here ano 
there, where shells have struck, the wire in- 
nards of reinforced concrete stand exposed 








and twisted. A section of one building, hous- 
ing An Nahar, Lebanon's leading newspa- 
per, isin heavy ruin, having taken an Israel 
phosphorus shell 

The morning began withskies the colorof 
achow chow's tongue, and now, rimsed with 
light, they are blue and cloudless. For the 
first time in vears, atraffic policeman is yell- 
ing at an errant motorist. For those who 
were here when each militia protected and 
ruled its turf with guns and extortion, it isa 
pleasant enund, a voice from the endearing 
chaos of prewar Beirut, and to hear it is to be 
in fellowship with the growing number of 
Lebanese who have confidence in the even- 
ual recuperation of their capital city 

They are clearing away the rubble now, 
trucking it to a massive landfill by the sea 
The garbare is being collected, too, bringing 
to an end the all-night bacchanalia of the 
cats. The electricity has been turned back 
on, though with frequent outages, and the 


Belrui—tip From the Rubble 


clecred mines from the track (abowe); rebuilding mov cost 12 million dotlors. 


telephones are again working, more or less. 

One person thus tar has borne the expense 
of cleaning up the citv. Born in Sidon and 
now acitizen of Saudi Arabia, Rafik Hariri 
has spent more than seven million dollars of 
his own money to have the work done 
Trucks and bulldozers and other heavy 
equipment imprinted with the name of his 
construction company, Giwer Liban, can be 
seen all over Beirut. He has offered to pay 
about S20:a day to any able-bodied Leba- 
nese who will go to work to groom the cits 
Hundreds have accepted 

“The French soldiers come through first 
and clean out the mines, and then we follaw 
them and pick up the rubble and the rest of 
the mess,” Nouhieddone Shouman, super- 
visor of one of the work crews, said. “It's <o 
bad in some places that we get the pile of de- 
bris down to eve level and then discover that 
we Ve uncovered a street,” 

Hespoke above the din of adozen shovels 
scraping against concrete. Chere were most- 
ly teenagers in his work crew, bovs whose 
laughter spoke their joy over the peace that 
wis finally touching their lives. 

They worked near the commercial center 
at Beirut,an area as heavily damaged as anv 
inthe city. Itisa silent compound of rus, a 
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i(O-square-biock section where it is a chal- 
lenge to put a hand against a building and 
not cover a bullet hole. One of the ne arby 
streets if Rue de Damas, closed since 1978 
and now 
like plants and other lush greenery 
264): It, too, will be cleaned up and given 
back to traffic, most likely before the singic 
tig tree growing there bears its first fruit 

“Ti all goes according to pian, this wull 
once again be a beautiful city,” Mitri Nam- 
mar, the covernor of Beirut, told me 
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Om an earlier anguish visited 
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for 30 years a | lami ar ¢, and half a block 
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ancl education for their sons, 
stands with tts front blown away anda single 

cup, unbroken somehow, ona table set with 
fallen celling tiles, Exquisite Florentine 
arches Survive among these ruins, as 
the ' ellow stone Town Hall, builtmorethan 
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Overwhelmed by terror and grief, o 
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Bulldozers manned by French soldiers 
(who with U.S. Marines and Italian troops 
comprise the multinational peacekeeping 
force here) have cleared the nearby streets, 
at great risk, for the area was heavily mined 
in the indiscriminate fighting of the late 
1970s. When the mines no longer present a 
danger, the heavy equipment will move on 
the buildings, bringing down those that are 
bevond repair. 

“When the work here is completed—and 
we hope to have the center restored within 
eight years—traffic will no longer be al- 
lowed in the Place des Canons,” Nammar 
said. “Only pedestrians. However, there 
will be facilities for parking under the 
square.” 

To the south the mines already have been 
cleared from the famous racetrack: it will 
take about 12 million dollars to rebuild the 
Hippodrome, but surely it will be done. 
Horse racing is a tradition in Beirut, dating 
from Turkish rule in the last century, and of 
all the cities in the Middle East this one 
moves most to the meter and rhyme of the 
sporting life. 


T IS GOOD to be able to walk by the sea 
now and not fear death by a sniper, and 
good to see men of boardroom demeanor 
standing before the ruins of the Hotel St. 

Georges and Phoenicia Intercontinental, 
Holiday Inn and Hilton, looking and— 
planning? The fate of the hotels remains un- 
certain, although it is likely that all but the 
St. Georges will be reopened. In the new 
Beirut there will be a promenade along the 
wiuterfront in the hotel area, and new con- 
&truction in the area will be limited to a 
height of about 50 feet. 

The hotels stand now as they did when the 
fighting in and around them ended in 1976, 
In one, a large chandelier lies on the lobby 
floor, its crvstal shattered, Nearby is a mass 
of twisted steel that was once a bank of sate- 
deposit boxes. Sunlight spills through holes 
where shells entered, but it is not enough to 
rid these places of their stygian gloom. 

Walking to the top of the Phoenicia, I 
found broken glass covering the stairs. The 
doors of most clevators remained jammed 
with steel bars, but that hadn't stopped ad- 
Vancing militiamen. The Christians were 
driven from the hotel, and some of those 
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trapped on the top floor, the 18th, were 
thrown off, down to the blue and white tiles 
of the swimming pool below, Hypnotically 
winding down the stairs through air heavy 
with the cool and musty breath of rubble, | 
descended not so quickly. 

Itis one of Beirut’s bittersweet ironies that 
even while the mortars were checking in at 
the Phoenicia, another luxury hotel was un- 
der construction. “We look on this hotel as-a 
declaration of faith in the future of Leba- 
non,” said Khaled Saab, general manager. 

It- was a year ago when Saab told me that. 
At that time, his hotel, named Summerland, 
had been open for only two years, With 151 
rooms, five restaurants and an ¢qual num- 
ber of swimming pools, it represented a 35- 
million-dollar investment. “Better days will 
come,” Saab said then. “The day will come 
when the war will end.” 

Before that day arrived, however, Sum- 
meriand was heavily damaged (page 270). 

It began June 17 of last vear, and went on 
into August. Israeli weapons were aimed at 
the hotel: there would be little relief. "Every 
day we had hits," Saab told me. “It came 
from sea and land and air. We had cluster 
bombs, torpedoes, rockets, everything, One 
500-pound bomb fell at the entrance.” 

In all, 119 shells struck the hotel. Nota 
single room escaped damage. “And why?" 
Saab asked. “There were no PLO fichters 
here, not even any Palestinian refugees.” 

With damage running to ten million dol- 
lars, was Summerland still an expression of 
faith in Lebanon's future? Khaled Saab 
turned in his chair to. a window. “Look out 
there,” he said. “The proof is before you." 

Dozens of workers were cleaning up, 
hammering, sawing, plastering, painting— 
rebuilding Summerland for a scheduled re- 
opening date of May 2 this year. “Itcameata 
very high price,” Saab said, “but we have in 
our hands now the chance of a lifetime, to 
take Beirut, almost a ghost town, and flat- 
ten it down and rebuild. As for the hotel in- 
dustry, it was the first to suffer in this ‘war, 
and it will be the last to recover, But it will 
recover. Lebanon will once again lead the 
Arab world, not only in services, but in 
tourism as well.” 

Beirut has already resumed its role as a 
leading banker to the Arab Middle East, 
and now there are 95 houses of finance in 
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Spared war's jackhammer destruction, 0 muséurt-quality collection of art that en- 


compasses Greek crosses, Roman ste 


22-year-old banker Henri Phordaon in his mansion, o veritable Arabic palace. “I tried 
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ttues, anid Chinese porceloins-ts stil dispiaved. by 


tomigke my howe whet T wonted Lebanon to be,” says the Gree®t Cathoite and former 


minister of state who helped guide Lebanon to UN membersiiip. 


the city as compared to 81 before the fighting 
started. Indeed, the Lebanese pound has re- 
mained strong, defving the logic of sound 
economics. From 1943, when the nation 
won independence from France, until 1975, 
there was not one vear of deficit here 

Bank deposits now total more than eight 
billion dollars, double those of 1974. As late 


at 1981 there was a favorable balance of 





payments, and that in a country where few 
residents pay income taxes and more than 
half of all consumer goods are Imported 

That is not to say that Lebanon prospered 
in the marketplace of anarchy and killing 
But given the depth of the tragedy here, any- 
thing less than total collapse of the state 
S6EMS SUIpTrising. 
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LITHOUGH HEAVILY burdened with 
financial and other problems, the edu- 
cational and medical facilities here, led 
by the American University of Beirut 
and its hospital, continue to otter high- 





quality care of the mind and bady, (Five 


ministers of Bahrain are AUB graduates.) 

The university is not as international as it 
once was, forit has been difficult to attract 
students and faculty members from abroad 
Now under the direction of a new president, 
Malcolm Kerr, AUB is making strong ef- 
forts to regain its internationalism and to re- 
new its status as a premier seat of learming in 
the Arab world, 

There is sadness, though, on that lovels 
campus that rolls down to the sea in west 
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Bright tights of the Ploce des Conons the former no-man's-land (above), maw re- 
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Make-believe conquers the tools of war 


os Muslimchildren clamber over an aban- 


doned antiaircraft gun. Discarded shells 
around the gun may still be live, like the 
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Beirut, Last summer, during the Israeh 
siege of the city, David §. Dodze, acting 
president of the university, was kidnapped, 
presumably by militiamen. At this writing, 
he is still missing 

At the university's hospital, renowned 
throughout the Middle East forits high stan- 
dards, ithas become difficult to find replace- 
ments for the doctors and nurses who [eft 
during the war. “We were doing just fine, 
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snc then the warcame along,” said Munthir 
Kuzayh, hospital director, “We were so na- 
iwe. We thoucht the troubles would be over 


in a short time, In. the first 16 months ‘of 
fighting, 15,000 casualties came in, We be- 
came afield hospital.” 

Intimes of fighting, combatants generally 
respected the AUB hospital grounds. But 
terror did invade the emergency room, a5 
when militiamen came into kill a wounded 
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rival, orto shoot up the place as a wav of de- 
manding immediaté médical attention for 
one of their own wounded. 

The hospital distinguished itsel during 
the long emergency, and when the flow of 
casualties stopped, it turned again to its role 
as a training center for health and medical 
services for all the Middle East, 

Along with doctors and nurses and profes- 
sors, same 300,000 Lebanese left the country 


during the war. Many are returning now, 
coming back with the bags that were packed 
40 hastily for hair-raising escapes by car to 
Damascus and Amman, or anall-night voy- 
age to Cyprus. 

One who cidn't leave is Aida Marini, a 
well-known Lebanese artist. During those 
eight vears, she lived in Christian east Bet- 
rut, close to the Green Line. “1 couldn't 
leave,” she said, “I would have felt like a de- 
serter," Rather, Aida Mariniendured hellish 
nights of ceaseless shellings. She awoke one 
morning to find arifle bulletembecddedinthe 
frame of one of her pictures in a hallway. 

“One night the noise of the shellings was 
like disco music—thwmp thump thump de 
thump, So T got out of bed and started danc- 
ing to the tempo of the explosions, and just 
as I got the most graceful movement, they 
changed the tempo—thump de thump 
thump thomp, TL went back to sleep.” 

Now, Mrs. Marini says,-she feels she can 
leave the country “without guilt.” And that 
is.a measure of the healing of Beirut. 


'UAD has not returned, He was always 
onthe corner with his pusheart, defend- 
ing the integrity of his fruit against the 
insults of the women who told him it 

was asintoask such prices. But his fruit was 
the best in all Beirut: Apples arranged in a 
perfect pyramid, each one cushioned on a 
piece of purple tissue paper, each one buffed 
toa mirror shine; and oranges sweet of meat 
and swollen with juice, also displayed with 
flair, in rows of six, a peddler-poet’s sestina 
in citrus. He was on that corner almost daily 
for 25 years, and now he is gone. 

Tlearned that Fuad had left:in 1981 to live 
with a daughter in Brazil, and that ten of the 
women he hageled with all those years had 
come to the airport to see him off. 

Fuad should be back here now, to hear 
about the plans for the city where he was 
born—the subway they hope to build one 
day, the new parks and pedestrian malls, 
the underground parking, the freeway, 
the new commercial center. Perhaps he 
wouldn't understand it all, certainly not the 
decision against bringing back the trolley 
cars. But surely Fouad would comprehend 
the bloom of hope fora citv suddenly struck 
with peace after nearly a decade of tumult, 

50 that the dream doesn’t obscure reality, 
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it must be confined to Beirut. Elsewhere, 
Lebanon still ties scored and quartered in its 
dazzling setting of sca and mountains, and 
valleys through which have passed prophets 
and armies. Even after Israeli troops with- 
drew from Beirut last October, as many as 
3,000 PLO fighters were believed to have re- 
turned to the country and regrouped in the 
north, around Tripoli, Large numbers of 
Syrian troops remained in the Bekaa Valley. 
Israeli forces continued to control the south. 
There was no letup in the tensions outside 
Beirut, nor was there likely to be, as long as 
other nations assign their armies and their 
proxy wars to Lebanese soil. 

More than that, it has now become sharp- 
ly clear that if Lebanon is to survive as a sov- 
crelgn nation—if it is to avoid irrevocable 
partition—accommodations by both Chris- 
tians and Muslims will have to be made, or, 
as a wise man | met mm Beirut said: “The 
Maronite Catholic who calls himself a Phoe- 
nician will have to become more Arab, and 
the Sunni and Shiite who call themselves Ar- 
abs will have to become more Phoenician.” 
He paused. “I we can do that, f Lebanese 
citizens give as much lovalty to the govern- 
ment as they do to their clans and sects, we 
Will make it.” 


EANWHILE, the heart that is Beirut 
is-on the mend, and the goodness of 
that is awash in the souls of many: 

I went one morning to east Beirut 
with a friend, a Druze who lived before the 
war in that Christian section called Ashra- 
fiva. He was born there and was raised ina 
house with arched windows under which 
bougainvillea grew. When the fighting 
started, he had to leave. go to the other side, 
and the house was taken over by a Christian 
family he didn't even know. 

He looked at the house for a long time 
from the roac where we stood, There wasa 
child playing in the yard. The Druze called 
him over and said, “Is that your house, 
boy?” And the boy said it was, “Itis not your 
house. Do you understand, boy? It 1s not 
your house!” He was shouting, and the boy 
began to cry 

He said nothing more, other than, “It’s all 
right,” as he swept the boy up in his arms 
and held him close, rocking from side to side 
to spill the fear from the small bocly. r] 
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We still believe in promises. 





IN THE LAND THAT PRODUCED THE 
WALLABY, WOMBAT, EMU AND KANGAROO, 








YOU'D HARDLY EXPECT TO FIND 





Nothing 1s what 
you expect it to be in 
Australia 

The cute little 
teddy besr, the koala, 
isn'ta bear at all, He's 
a marsupial, like his 
cousins the walimbv 
and kangaroo, We 
have a bird, thee ETT, 
that can outrun 
racehorse Sven cur 
London Bridge, the 
One YOu € here, 
was being carved out 
ofr vk | iy the sea while 
the other London was 

aia ir a cluster of Mn wuts 
n the Tharnes 

So where do you 
CHE te explore this 
mre and HiVerse fi 
country? You bepin, of 
egurse withthe pe HIE : 


WE'LL GREET YOU WITH 
OPEN ARMS, 
NOT OPEN HANDS. 

From the moment your 
Air New 2enland 747 super 5 
texuches down in sydney, you'l 
amazed at the Australian 
peoples sheer zest for living. 
Perhaps you'll be invited to 


Ll) See 








enjoy a schooner of beer in a pic- 


turesque pub in 1 The Rocks, site 
of the original KE nginsh penal 
colony settlement. And when 
mur turn to “shout a round” 
tll be easy, because when | 
comes to having the Aussies 


war 


F fun,t 
speak the same language you de. 

But the countryside beck: 
ans and how better ty see the 
oa Australia than on a work 
ing sheep station! You can visit 
{or a. day or become a member 
of the family and stay as long 
aS Vn Hike 

Wherever YOu po in 


AN ORDINARY VACATION. 





Australia, you | fing the greet: 
Ing Warm and penuine and the 
open hands you ll see are for 
shaking, not for tipping. 


THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST REEF AND 

Australia's coastline is not 
all beach, it just see 
There are nearly fifty beaches 
within easy reach of Sydney and 
Melbourne alone, And if you 
tire of strolling on one of them, 
how about taking a walk on the 
(reat Barner heer! 

Right,a walk. Atlow tide, all 
you need to explore this fabulous 








coral reef off Australia’s north- 
it Oast is a pair of tennis 
1025 and a bathing suit. 


A REAL BEAUT 
OF A MOOMEBA.‘1180. 


aboriginal ic 


“Moomba” is: 
ler and have 


“let's get together 


18 that way, 


you'll get 





fun: And that’s just what we've 
Deeg he! ping peop Ee 10 for cover 
4th years 

‘Lake our roundtrip low 
season APEA fare from Los 
Angeles to Sydney for instance 
It allows two othe 1 stopovers 
whether in New eal and, Tahiti 
ai ior Hawati for oniy $1180. 

ir take your pick from one of 
OL Many tours 

However you choose to go, 
tthe service that mace 
the readers of Travel/ Holiday 
Magazine rate Air New Zealand 
flights the best in the world for 
the second Year in a row. 

Forn ore information about 
Australis and the rest of the 
South Pacific, see your 
travel apent. Or write 
for our free brochures 
Air New #ealand, 

P.O. Box 9000, (NGB), 
Van Nuys, CA 91409. 
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to the bottom of the world! 





‘his April in NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, set sail on a three- Just $1500! 
masted schooner bound for the little-known shores of Antarctica. ; 
"This daring expedition is just one of the many upcoming adventures you 
can share with your gift of Soctery membership, Annual dues include a year's 
subscription to thé magazine, beginning with the January 1985 issue. NATIONAL 
To presence gift memberships co your friends, relatives, or professional GEOGRAPHIC 
associares, fill guc the coupon below, enclose in an envelope along with SOCIETY 
your check for dues, and mail, If the coupon is missing, write to: 
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ANASAZI 


Lwish to thank vou for your story on the Anasazi 
(November 1982), which touched me deeply. To 
walk around the ruins and listen to the wind that 
blows all the time can be the loneliest and most 
heartbreaking—and most beautiful—moment 
in as lifetime. 
Molly Schneider 
Phoenix, Arizona 


What may be an interesting footnote was the in- 
trusion into the Anasazi domain by an alien race 
that built stone towers on the Gallina River 
northeast of Chaco Canyon around 4.p. 1200, 
This area was researched-and reported by Frank 
(. Hibben many years ago. 

Jim Serugham 

Reno, Nevaila 


Regarding roads, 1 arm hed to speculate that the 

Anasazi would most likely move heavy timbers 

at nightin their hot, ariel homeland, probably by 

point-to-point navigation guided by fires or dis- 
tant landmarks. | 

Bongall D. Johnson 

Fort Collins, Colorado 


You say the Anasazi legacy leaves questions, and 
one of them is why the T-shaped doorways (page 
$59), You have provided your own answer by 
adding that the people were plagued with arthri- 
tis and needed crutches. A T-shaped door witha 
place where the elbows of people can rest while 
lifting their bodies and legs over the doorsills isa 
very practical design. 
Orestes Halicki 
Oak Park, Illinois 


8 “swing-throurh,"” like parallel bars at a 
ev. 

Allan J. Whitehouse 

Butler, Pennsylvania 


... to wlow for entrance when carrying vessels 
made of hasketry? 

Ruth Calaverne 

Albany, New York 


... WO keep rattlesnakes out and infants in with- 
cut having constantly to watch them? 

Leroy Belland 

Mountain View, Missouri 


HOPIS 


How dare the Hopis practice this inhumane sac- 
rifice of eagles (November 1982)! Religion or no 
religion, our federal government has no right to 
condone such action. To senselesely murder 
these voung eagles—and restrict their freedom 
for months to live on a rooftop—is barbaric. 
Amy Dean 
Littleton, Massachusetts 


Federal low upholds the legal right of Hopis to so 
use golden eagles, The birds ave nat officially en- 
dangered, bul we note that many members have 
written objecting to the exercise of this right—as 
they heve also about the harvesting of fer seals by 
Pribilof Islands Alewts (Qetober 1982). 


Tknow your readers found the Hopi way of life as 
unique and inspirational as | cic during the four 
years I lived and worked among these people. 
White-man polities should not be allowed to in- 
terfere with these peaceful peoples’ legal journey 
to reclaim and protect their ancestral lands. 
Thomas W, Vitz 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


ELCHICHON 


“Lakes of dark blue and green water, their tem- 
perature an estimated 200°C" (November 1982, 
page 660). Sixty-five vears ago I was taught that 
water evaporates at the boiling point of 100°C. 
Has inflation driven the boiling pointup, asit has 
everything else 
Walter Youngman 
Seattle, Washington 


Since water at lower depths iz wnder mncreased 
pressure and often holds dissolved compounds, 
its temperature can exceed the sea-level boiling 
fort. When if reaches the surface, it bots 


KUBLAI RHAN'S LOST FLEET 


‘The Mongol invasion of Japanin 1281 wasincon- 
clusive because of the loss of the fleet and crew at 
sea (November 1982). The paintings by sho 
Yada, however, present a biased effect. One 
ghows the brutality of the Mongol soldiers, and 
anothershows them running away from the Jap- 
anese. If the Mongol Army was that cowardly (or 
the Japanese so courageous), Japan would not 
have needed the “divine wind” to help her 
end the invasion. 

New York, New York 


On page 636 Japan's defensive wall ic described 


as being “a massive structure some 2.5 meters 
high.” The picture on page (49 shows the wall 


National Geographic, February 1983 


“I WOULDN'T 
TREAT MY BIKE 


THE WAY YOU _ 
TREAT YOUR BODY.” |=. 8, 
; udy Lafferty 9} : , 


Wien Judy Lafferty prepares for a again. Alive, vibrant el 9 get on 
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being much higher, possibly 25 meters, Which 
isin error? 


George A. Gimber. 


Longwood, Florida 


Tite wall was 2.5 meteors high, fssho Yada did the 
paintings in the [Oth century, nearly 600 years 
after the battle. Ry that time the wall—and the 
ezploity of the defenders—had yrowa in the 
Japanese imagination. 


Regarding the lost fleet of Kublai Khan, could a 


possible explanation for the “intriguing” bricks- 


found at the sea bottom be that they had been 
used on board for building hearths, as was the 
case on the Vesa sunk in Stockholm harbor in the 
vear 1625 and on a Byzantine ship sunk off Asia 
Minor 1,300 years ago? Wooden ships had to 
have some kind ofinsulation around the cooking- 
fire hearths, and surely the Mongols were as 
much in need of hot food a3 any sailors. 
Gunnar Glaecrum 
Oslo, Norway 


THE CHIP 


Asan electronics engineer, ] havespent yrarsand 
much effort explaining integrated circuits and 
semicondiucter devices to lay people. In all my ef- 
forts, T've never been able to explain the chip (Oe- 
tober 1982) so simply and yet-so completely. 
Richard Hartley 
Columbus, Ohio 


If humankind’s problems are essentially of the- 


heart and will, human: attributes that the ma- 
chine can onlyserve, not imitate, | submit that 
the chip cannot really change our lives at all, [sit 
not then folly to bow down before the computer, 
and worse yet, to. imitate our own creation in all 
ite dogged specialization? 
Earl Neon 
Carrbore, North Carolina 


The robot that performed the fitting and spot 
welding on the bed of a 1982 pickup truck I pur- 
chase! should have a frontal lobotomy per- 
formed on its silicon-chip brain. If that does not 
cure ite criminal propensity for doing bad work, 
it should be exiled forever to a video arcade in 
South Succotash. 
Anthony J, Centko 
Streator, Dhinois 


As. one Who has worked diligently at both race 

walking and computer graphics, I feel sure the 

stick figure (page 425) you superimposed is the 
Wrong one. 

Karl Johansen 

Bothell, Washington 


You are correct. The point mm Mie stick figure 
marking the left hipshould be ahead (to the right) 
ofthe point marking the right hip. Apparently, an 
inexperienced operator programmed the figure's 
coordinates ticerrectly, 


Funny that this came out just. month short of 12 
years from your article “Behold the Computer 
Revolution” (November 1970), Then you 
showed a photograph of TLLIAC TY beme putto- 
gether. Now vou show a photograph of its being 
taken apart, because it-has become obsolete: 
Gregory Morrow 
Cumberland Center, Maine 


THAILAND 


The bridge shown (October 1982, page $19) does 
not span the Rwail River but the Meklong River. 
The tailtroad followed the course of the Kwai af- 
ter it crossed the Mektong al Tamarkan, the site 
of one ofthe POW camps where I spent time asa 
prisoner of the Japanese. 
Willers Maugenest 
Houston, Texas 


The Mae Along, or Mekiong, is alia known as ihe 
Kineae Vai or Kwai above its confluence with the 
Kinwae Not (map, page $06). The leridge crosses 
ahove te confluence, and the ratirogd then fol- 
lowes fee RAwae Not. 


BAHAMAS 


In the article (September 1982) there was-an-ac- 
count of the “chickcharneys” of Andros and the 
efiect they were supposed to have hac on the for- 
tunesof Neville Chamberlain. [tis now generally 
accepted that the chickcharney was a species of 
giant barn owl (some say flightless), There are re- 
ports that this ow! existed within living memory, 
butitis now extinct. You can imagine the effect 
such a large, pale, three-toedl bird with almost 
human features would have on the Andros in- 
habitant who happened to spot itin the dim light 
of the forest! 
W. H.- Sweeting 
Nassau, Bahamas 


Orutthelogist Storrs L. Olson says that while the 
owl might have gren rise to the legend if the spe- 
cies survived untilrecent centuries, the bird war 
certainly mot flightless. 


Letters should be addressed to Members Forum, 
National Geographic Magatine, Box 37448, 
Washington, D.C. 20013, and should include 
sender's address and telephone number, Not all 
letters can be wed, Those that are will often be 
edited and excerpted. 


National Geographic, February [983 








On Assignment 
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Priit Vesilind (left 
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1 When 
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ec iri a hicnttle of 
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It was like betne susnenl- 
skimmed milk,” he recalls of 
that tumed evervthing dea 
white ane onujweraterl crhe 
horizon, The 
grounded him for three 
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Canadian leg 
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One microwave oven is used in 
the kitchens of tens of thousands 
of restaurants and millions of 
homes. Litton. | ition stared making 


microwave ovens for restaurants 20) wears age, Since 
— then, tens of thousands 
= of restauranis have 

used Lithon nmucrowave 
evens in their kitchens - 
WHET? an over belts 
ho coMek ryt 
every day 
ind what 





: Oa ts 
learned making ovens for restaurants 
we use making ovens for millions of 

homes, Both are designed with the sane: 
goal in mind. Better cooling 


One microwave oven comes 
na company that specializes 
in microwave c . Litton. 


At Litton Vierowawe ( ‘nal ina ‘retucts, 
microwave products are all we make All we design 
All we think aliout. This specialization increases our 



















And that increased knowledge goes into 
Phe result? Qhor ovens 


Krew bende 
every new Oven We MaKe 


cuwsh baettins 
One microwave oven has a 
patented cooking system that 


makes it cook better than it ever 
did before. Litton. | ne secret [shirt 


the way Litton cooks is Even Wave® a simple but 
ingenious patented system 
thal sends microwave 
nervy into the 
oven trom two 
Since rather 
thar one to 
cook food 
everily | cn Wa i 


that yi 





has made |i 
microwave ovens cook sidnificantly better 
than they ever did betore 

In the 20) years weve been making microwave 
CVS, WHE Wie fisted just one driving ambition: lo make 


LiMFL 


[ Pion mcrowave ovens cok better ariel | ether Aric 
lant thal what you want vour microwave oven to do? 
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Paotegraphed by Franz J. Carnanzind 
Aiett asce: dio kem a fon kn! Adult weight: (64) 
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Bisch-footed Ferret: 


Cher: MPAs 


A fre 


fie 


Hab: Anan ee anor pene aie fonds i ihe plate ee neater EAL 


forcing on bers (thrid 46! ol 


Wildlife as Canon sees it: 
A photographic heritage for all generations. 


For a long time, the biack-footed ferret was 
thought by many to have become extinct. In fact, it 
was just over a year ago that this rarest of North 
Amerncan mammals was sighted again after almost 
a decade. 

The black-footed ferret could never be brought 
back should it vanish from the face of the earth. 
And while photography can record it for posterity, 
more importantly photography can help save it and 
the rest of wildlife, 

Nature in the black-footed ferret’s tenacity to sur- 
vive has allowed man another chance to study and 
admire this animal. Additional black-footed ferrets 
have been found since the species’ rediscovery. 

But very little is as vet known about this elusive 
animal, and in looking for the nght ways to ensure 
its continued survival, photography isan invaluable 
did to screntists and conservationists. 

In addition, it is only through photography that 


other people Gin at present see and begin to under 
stant this remarkable animal with a distinctive 
“bandit mask” across ifs eyes, 

And understanding is perhaps the single most 
important factor in saving the black-footed ferret 
ant all of wildlife 
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« a ; ; Now you can dial a -_" oe = 
l-minute minimum call to most 
of Europe for just $1.42. Additional 
Ss og bgt pe oa 
even a nice Visil is a bargain. 
amit rom 9 yourself 
Aes t from 6pm to 7am. 
u don't have International 
in your area, you still get 
“the same low rate a5 lng 


1300 874-4000 





